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‘ » him appear a man of forty. Yet still he was 
THE CAPTURE OF THE BASTILLE. é almost handsome; the melancholy glow of intel- 
‘ lect which lit up his large, black eyes, the regu- 
lar curve of his mouth and chin, which would 
have rounded into voluptuousness by a more 
Ir was a gloomy and tedious way to talk ; genial mode of life, and the long, black hair 
through thé ponderous walls of the Bastille, falling smoothly though damp and lustreless, 
where notga sound or syllable of the human ; from his high forehead, threw about him an air 
voice could penetrate to the thirsting ear—stroke ‘ of gloomy beauty in spite of his worn and soiled 
by stroke given with the hand upon the wall, ; attire, pale looks and wasted frame. 
counting out the letters as they stood numbered He was now leaning his head in a mournful 
in the alphabet, until word after word, and sen~ } attitude against the wall, his arms folded on his 
tence after sentence was rendered intelligible to ; breast, and listening in profound silence to the 
the captive in the adjoining cell. Yet tiresome ; dull strokes of his companion as they came faintly 
as this method of conveying ideas might be, it to his ear. As the sound ceased he raised his 
was followed up hours at a time, with a touching ? head with a deep sigh, and began his answer. 
eagerness by the unhappy prisoners of that for- ‘‘Oh! for a breath of free air! the strength of 
midable relic of past barbarity. By long custom, Sampson to rend the prison-bars asunder, or the 
those immured there would become habituated to ; dagger’s point to die like a man! Louis, I have 
it, and converse with a rapidity truly astonishing { lost all hope; I shall never again go forth to 
to the novitiate, so that those prison-bound tones ; the world eagle-hearted among the brave— shall 
would at length awaken more interest than even { never again behold Marguerite, who was the 
the human voice among those who are not deLarred ? sunshine of my life and the aim of my hopes. I 
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CHAPTER I. 








word from her, or even to know her fate. But I 
think she is dead, for I had a strange dream last 
night. I thought I saw her in an iron coffin, 


Toward the close warm day in July, in 
the year seventeen hundred and éighty-nine, 
two prisoners were thus engaged ii conversation 
from adjoining cells in the fortress of the Bastille. ; wrapped in a motley-colored shroud, covered 
Camille de Whitte lay stretched on his pallet of ; with plumes, and swords and stars, and stripes, 
straw, gloomy, wretched and despairing. He had } and on her bosom lay a golden-hilted dagger, 
been thrown into the tower of the prison five years ; with an inscription upon the steel. I bent down 
before, for a trivial state offfice, as slight indeed ; in my dream to tead it, and as I read ‘Honor 
as that which condemned the unfortunate M. de to the brave and freedom to the good,’ the right 
Tude to his miserable confinement of thirty-four } hand of the corpse slowly raised, grasped the 
years in that wretched abode, and with the story ; dagger, the left was reached forth to a corner 
of his sufferings, and hundreds of others alike un- ; by the coffin’s side,.and as it touched the silver 
fortunate, forever haunting his mind, he had at § mountings it exploded with a terrible noise, the 
length lost all hope of freedom, and given himself } coffin was rent to atoms, and while the corpse 
up to complete despair. A few rays of light were } started up, and the shroud fell back, I awoke 
now struggling through the high and grated win- } with a shriek on my lips, and the awful noise 
dow, and fell on the’ haggard and pale counte- } still ringing in my ears!” 
nance of the prisoner. He might have seen “Camille,” returned his lighter hearted com- 
thirty years, but the sufferings and anxiety of ; panion, ‘‘’tis a good omen; we must draw light 
long confinement had stamped upon his brew, ; from the dark, and hope from terror. I too have 
and about his mouth peculiar lines and curves ; had a dream, and it has filled me with hope and 
which in the broad day-light would have made * happiness, even in this terrible place. I dreamed 
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social communion with their fellow creatures. would go gladly forth to the guillotine fora single ° 
; 
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I was gazing upon the sun, and as I looked it gra- 
dually changed its form, the beams became less 
dazzling, and circled round a point, in the centre 
of which I saw a human countenance shadowed % 
forth, growing noble and more distinct, untjl a 
figure like that of an angel appeared above me, 
clad in a robe of white, and surrounded bya vast 
number of human beings in black, armed with 
guns and pikes, and battle-axes. Suddenly the i 
angel waved her wings, the whole host darted 
from the sky, swept downward to the earth, and 
in an instant our prison was shivered to pieces, 
and we stood up from the ruins, unharmed and 
free!” 

De Whitte listened with intense anxiety to the $ 
dream of his friend, and when it was finished a 
wild shiver crept throngh his frame, his heart 
throbbed and trembled in his bosom like the 
agitated waves of the storm-kissed sea, and cold 
drops of sweat stood on his forehead. It was } 
the sudden birth of hope in the midst of despair; 
the life-current rushing into the stagnant pool. 
He trembled nervously as he started up from his 
pallet of straw, exclaiming in a transport, 

‘*T may yet behold thee, Marguerite—may yet 
see the blue skies of heaven, the flowers, the 
sunshine, and the mighty sea! I may again go 
forth to life, to hope, and freedom!” 

Camille de Whitte had been of lion heart, and 
of lion frame. No braver man ever fronted dan- 
ger, whether on the battle-field, in the midst of 
blood or carnage, or among the mighty elements 
of the sea, with the foe breasting them on the 
swelling tide; death, in any form, he could have 
met then, but now suffering had rendered him 
weak, and as another painful revulsion of feeling 
came upon him, he buried his face in his hands 
and wept bitterly. He stood beneath the grated 
window, and as he pressed his forehead against the 
cold bars, a slight rattling in the wall announced 
the approach of a visitor—such a one as we in 
freedom would look upon with contempt, but it 
was the solitary companion of the prisoner—a 
tamed mouse! It would have been touching 
could a spectator have seen the little animal as 
it stood for an instant in the soft light, peering 
around with its bright eyes, then leaping upon 
the head of the prisoner, it nestled playfully in 
his long hair, and gamboled over him like a 
young kitten! Camille had lured it from its hole 
with crumbs of bread, taught it by little and little 
to come to him, eat from his hand, and at last to 
frisk about him with evident delight and affec- 
tion. He had even taught it to play with tiny 
balls of cob-web, gathered from the walls, and 
thus the little mouse was at once a study and 
amusement for the prisoner. While now engaged 
with its innocent gambols, he was started by the 
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heavy tread of the jailor, and the jingling of keys 
in the passage way. It was unusual for him to 
visit them at this hour, and a strange foreboding 
took possession of the heart of Camille. It might 
have been hope, or fear, or a minglisg of both, 
for es the sound came nearer, and at length 
ceased before the door of his cell, he trembled 
so violently that he was obliged to grasp the iron 
bars for support. 

The keys turned, and as the heavy door grated 
on its hinges, the coarse featured jailor entered, 
followed by a female figure closely veiled and 
wrappéd in a black mantle and hood. Poor 
Camille! for an instant his heart stood still like 
a pendulum balanced between life and death: 
but beneath the mantle beat oné tumultuously 
and painfully. A small white hand was pro- 
truded, trembling like an aspen leaf, and as the 
veil was convulsively withdrawn, the beautiful 
features of Marguerite Durand were revealed in 
the faint light of the prison cell. She was fear- 
fully agitated, and the color came and went over 
her face like summer lightning, as she slowly 
penetrated the twilight hue of that sad abode, 
but at length as her eye rested on the pale features 
of her lover, a flood of crimson retinted her 
whole countenance, like the rich glow of the 
sunset clouds. 

A ery of wild, eager, tumultuous joy burst 
from the lips of Camille—such a cry as prison 
walls alone have heard and recorded. Was not 
the rapture of that single moment enough to 
repay the long years of solitary confinement he 
had endured? De Whitte almost felt so, as that 
single look brought him back to life and reality, 
to the truth of love and devotion, and 4s he 
clasped Marguerite tog heart his paleness and 
tears all vanished, and again he was the brave 
and strong man of other days. 

And how had she gained entrance to this ter- 
rible fortress? Poor child! day after day, and 
month after month had she importuned the jailor 
for this, with tears, and prayers, and bribes; and 
she had at last succeeded at a time when she 
dared to breathe the language of hope to the 
heart of the captive, to tell of the deep thunder 
of the dawning revolution, lightning playing in 
the noon-day skies—signs in heaven and earth 
proclaiming death to tyranny and freedom to the 
slave—and she sat down there on his low pallet 
of straw, with her hands clasped im his, and with 
tears in her eyes told him of the past five years. 
A long night tohim! How eagerly he gazed on 
those crimson lips as they rapidly and nervously 
revealed the tidings of-the past, and unsealed the 

k of mysteries to him. She told him of his 


friends in the accents of sorrow, or the tone cf 


delight. Some were dead and scme were livirg. 
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Some had fallen victims of power by the bloody 
guillotine, or the axe of the executioner; others 
were raised to rank and station. A sister slept 
peacefully beneath the sod—a brother had died 
in battle, and a father went down to the grave 
with blessings for his son. But changes had 
taken place, and when she ended the hearty 
recital a heavy groan, almost a sigh, burst from 
the lips of the prisoner. 

‘To-day, Marguerite, I prayed for death to 
end my own sufferings, but now I pray for life 
and freedom to revenge others wrongs. Oh! the 
tyranny of state! Marguerite, it may yet be ac- 
complished,’”’ and he spoke rapidly and energeti- § 
cally as he went on—‘‘the fire once lighted, ; 
who can extinguish it, and where will it end? 
I have had strange thoughts and dreams lately— 
the country wrapped in flames, the sea an ocean 
of blood, and the sky a vast, wavering sheet of 
blackness and flame! I have seen thee in thy 
shroud, and have dreamed myself beheaded. I 
have longed for death, even self-destruction, and 
cared not how it came, so that I could die. But 
now I begin to hope—hope even from the tom ; 
yet when will Louis soften, when bow his stiff 
neck to the laws of justice and humanity, and 
these prison bolts and bars be shivered to atoms!”’ 

A smile played on the lips of the devoted girl, 
and as she rose and stood before him, a spirit of 
prophecy seemed struggling from her “beautiful 
blue eyes. But she durst not speak above a 
whisper of that, even there, guarded as they were 
by ponderous walls and heavy bolts, and again 
seating herself by his side, she breathed into his 
ear the tale of the ripened plot—ripened in the 
dead of night, beneath the silent watchers of 
heaven, but among hegrts of flame with the 
whispering breath, but the burning tongue. 
How enthusiastically she went on, and yet how} 
softly were the words breathed! 

*T, who have had warning from heaven, and 
I snow that to-morrow you will be free. Will 
not they be brave with a woman in their midst 
who never fears? And there are brothers and 
fathers, and sons among the rude ranks, with 
the blood of kindred calling to them from the 
ground for revenge. Tavamier, Pujudé, La- 
roche, and many others are imprisoned here, 
and hundreds are ready to sacrifice themselves 
for their freedom which King Louis will never 
grant. We must prevail! There is nothing yet 
suspected by the Parisians, but the moment the 
word is given thousands are ready to take fire 
and rush to the assault!” 

*<Oh! no, Marguerite,” said Camille mourn- 
fully, ‘‘it cannot be. Do not risk yourself in so 
desperate an undertaking, and so dangerous if it ; 
fail. Remember the great Conde failed after a‘ 
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siege of three and twenty years, and what can 
an army of desperadoes do, headed by a woman, 
almost a child?” 

De Whitte had forgotten the lapse of years. 

‘‘Do!” she repeated, and her eyes filled with 
tears, but she leaned over the hand that was 
clasped in hers to conceal them. ‘‘Have I not 
gained admittance here where strong men have 
in vain striven to come? I put my trust in 
heaven, Camille!” 

The prisoner drew the devoted girl to his 
heart, and breathed not another dissenting word 
to this singular undertaking. How could he— 
and yet he trembled for her safety. She was 
about to risk her life in a rash adventure, when 
he had rather perish a thousand times than to 
have her touch 'the brink of danger. Only once 
more he referred to a failure during the brief 
communion that followed, and then a fiush of 
mingled indignation and sorrow burned on the 
cheek of Marguerite. She drew a glittering 
poinard from her bosom. * 

‘Take it, Camille,” said she, ‘‘you have 
prayed for death, and if heaven smiles not on 
my prayers be yours granted. I have no fears, 
but by giving you this prove my confidence in 
the result. Only wait until to-morrow night, 
and if not free do as you will.” , 

The poinard was scarcely concealed when the 
return of the jailor announced that the visit must 
be finished, and after a brief adieu Marguerite 
was led forth, and the bolt once more forced 
back to its old resting place. A flask of wine 
and the memory of an hour cheered de Whitte 
through the long watches of that night, nor did 
he forget to communicate the glad news to his 
friend in the adjoining cell, although he made a 
thousand blunders, and wrong strokes in spelling 
out the words. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tue morning of the fourteenth of July, memo- 
rable in French history for the occurrence of a 
singular event, dawned over Paris with unusual 
brillianey and beauty. The disgust of oppres- 
sion and tyranny that had been so long agitating 
the under-current of the populace, began now 
to be manifesed in the countenances of almost 
every soldier and citizen of the place. Every 
night bore witness to secret assemblies and 
secret plots, formed of souls already burning 
for action, and awaiting the Jeast signal for an 
onset to the terrible revolution that followed. 
An uneasy and nervous agitation was now visible 
in the movements of the soldiers stationed at their 
posts-impatient and hurried glances about the 
streets, muttered oaths and curses as if restraining 
their fury, and impaticntly awaiting the moment 
for action. 
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At length, as the light mist rolled away, but 
while it was yet early in the morning the atten- 
tion of every gazer was drawn to the appearance 
of a noble black horse, gaily caparisoned, and of 
wonderful beauty, rapidly dashing through the 
principal streets of the city. But every eye was 
fixed on the rider; a youth of slender proportions 
and inimitable grace, clad in the costume of a 
soldier, but with a cheek that might have shamed 
the finest girl, and the small jewelled hand that 
drew so gracefully the bridle-rein, altogether too 
delicate for a man. In his left hand he bore a 
white flag mounted on a silver staff, and embroi- 
dered with golden eages, in the midst of which 
was worked in shining letters, ‘‘honor to the 
brave and freedom to the good.” 

He came forward witha display of horsemanship 
truly wonderful, occasionally wheeling around, the 
beautiful animal curvetting and prancing, full of 
life, with dilated nostrils and flashing eyes, and 
yet the rider seated as gracefully and firmly as 
if#he were a part of the animal itself, without 
changing a muscle of the countenance, or show- 
ing a gesture of fear amidst the creature’s wildest 
pranks. 

‘* By Saint Dennis it is the same!” exclaimed 
one among a knot of young men gathered at the 
head of one of the principal streets through which 
the horseman had ridden several times. ‘‘I could 
not mistake that form and face in the midst of 
thousands; and the jewelled hand—how small 
and white! ’twould shame the fairest in lady’s 
boudoir. I would wager a thousand crowns.’tis 
a woman in disguise!” 

‘‘A woman!” echoed the whole group, and 
instantly every hat was doffed in homage to the 
beautiful rider, and every hand instinctively sought 
the hilt of his sword. 

‘* As I live, comrades,” cried the first speaker, 
pressing forward from the group with uncovered 
head—‘‘as 1 live, yon fair rider is Marguerite 
Durand! The same form I observed among the 
spectators at the States Assembly.” Then speak- 
ing in a lower tone to one beside him, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I stood near her as she leaned against 
a column, gazing upon the brilliancy of the hall, 
filled with the gorgeous apparel of the nobility 
—brilliant with gold and diamonds, stars and 
crosses and croisiers, embroidered scarfs and 
mantles, and plumes waving in the air. I saw 
her clasp these same small, white hands which I 
wondered at then, and whisper with lips pale as 
death—‘it must be done, it must be accom- 
plished, then honor to the brave, and freedom to 
the good’—and she muttered something about 
the Bastille. Do you see, these very words are 
embroidered on the banner she carries!” 

‘‘How strange!” said his companion; but a 
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moment after he added, ‘‘de Whitte, her lover, 
is confined there in the Bastille.” 

The young man grasped the arm of the other 
tightly as he spoke, their eyes met, and the blood 
crimsoned their foreheads, for the truth had in- 
stantly flashed upon them, and the whole com- 
pany gathered there were ready to risk their lives 
in the service of the beautiful heroine. 

She had rode back and forth several times 
through the street, managing the wild looking 
steed with such ease and gracefulness that ex- 
clamations of wonder and admiration came from 
the lips of every by-stander, when suddenly 
wheeling the anima! about, and after curvetting 
for an instant in the centre of the road, she drew 
up in the midst of the young men we have men- 
tioned. 

There was a moment of intense silence as the 
heroic girl reined in her high mettled steed, with 
a brow as calm, and an eye as clear as the blue 
skies above; every knee was bent, and then a 
voice clear and musical as a flute rose on the air. 

** Let us carry the Bastille!” 

A sudden zephyr waved the snow-white banner, 
the horse gave a quick, shrill neigh and started 
forward in the direction of the fortress. 

‘‘To the Bastille! to the Bastille!” was echoed 
from the lips of every spectator, from rank to 
rank, from street to street, and from the Palais- 
royal to the suburbs of St. Antoine. There was 
a rush among the crowds, the French guards 
filed in ranks, and with their shining fire-locks 
and cannon, marched immediately after the he- 
roine, for the name of the Bastille was terrible 
to the heart of every Parisian. The motley array 
of the secret plotters, armed with pikes, forged 
during the night, withemuskets, gilded lances 
and battle-axes, rushed on with desperation to 
the attack, while hundreds taken by the sudden- 
ness and novelty of the proposal started with 
what arms they could procure and joined eagerly 
with the swelling army. 

Never was a body of men more desperate than 
they, or more ready to risk life and soul for the 
accomplishment of their object, otherwise it had 
been left undone. And yet it was accomplished 
as all readers of history know; and in less than 
four hours, inspired by the presence of their 
beautiful leader, and the motto of the snow- 
white banner, the besiegers enter the castle, 
the ponderous doors are thrown back, and the 
prisoners set free. 

When Marguerite saw that the great work 
was accomplished for which she had so ardently 
prayed and toiled, and wept through long sor- 
rowful years, with the holy confidence of love 
and faith in heaven, and Camille—when she saw 
that the gates were flung open, all the courage and 
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self-control she had assumed during the action 
gaye way, and she was borne trembling and 
weeping from her horse. Camille de Whitte 
came forth from his dark and gloomy cell, but 
ere he passed forever the door-sill, he snapped 
in remorse the suicidal dagger in twain. The } 
prophecy of Marguerite was fulfilled, and as he ; 
came out and felt the warm sun-beams on his 
fevered brow for the first time in five years, and 
cast a look at the blue skies, he threw himself in 
rapturous homage at the feet of his deliverer. 

As the kiss of freedom and the seal of love was $ 
pressed to the lips of Marguerite, some one in the } 
crowd exclaimed, “‘let us have a wedding!” and } 
‘a wedding to crown the destruction of the Bas- 
tille!’’ was responded to by every one. , 

It was in the hearts of neither to refuse so rea- i 
sonable a request after so great a conquest, and 
shortly after each being mounted, Marguerite and 
her lover rode forward, surrounded by a guard, 
and a large part of the motley army. They pro- 
ceeded to a temple, and in the midst of an exult- 
ing army, yet silent and almost heartless in their 
joy, the solemn vows were uttered. 

It was a singular and yet a beautiful sight; the 
victim snatched from the jaws of the tomb to 
become within the hour the bridegroom of his 
deliverer. And yet their characters seemed now 
changed, Marguerite was no longer the heroine, } 
nor Camille the feeble and despairing captive. 
As they rose from the altar her cheek was be- 
dewed with tears, but the light of joy and free- 
dom burning in the heart of de Whitte illumi- 
nated his whole countenance, and he stood strong 
and joyful in accomplished hope. 

As the ceremony concluded, some one among 
the multitude arose, and while the silence was 
yet unbroken, exclaimed in sonorous accents, 

‘‘ Honor to the brave and freedom to the good!” 
Oh! what a peal of exultation followed! Blessings } 
on the bride and bridegroom were repeated from 
every lip, and in the strains of martial music that ; 
followed, the congratulations of thousands, and } 
the wild murmur of applause echoing from the 
vaulted ceiling, Marguerite and de Whitte went | 
forth united heart and hand from the bridal ; 
church. 


Tus life is but a gleam, 
A fountain’s spray, 
An echo, or a dream,— 
Passing away, 


A shadow quickly past, 
One hour of day, 
A flake on ocean cast,— 
Passing away! 


3 
LIFE. 
; 
; 
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A DEAR LITTLE TRUANT WHO WOULD’NT COME HOME 


BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


WHEN are you coming? the flowers have come! 
Bees in the balmy air happily hum ; 

Tenderly, timidly, down in the dell, 

Sighs the sweet violet—droops the harebell; 
Soft on the wavy grass glistens the dew; 

Spring keeps her promises; why do not you? 


Up in the air, love, the clouds are at play; 
You are more graceful and lovely than they! 
Birds in the woods caro} all the day long, 
When are you coming to join in the song? 
Fairer than flowers, and purer than dew! 
Other sweet things are here; why are not you. 


When are you coming? we’ve welcomed the rose! 
Every light zephyr as gaily it goes 

Whispers of other flowers met on its way, 

Why has it nothing of yoz, love, to say? 

Why does it tell us of music and dew? 

Rose of the South! we are waiting for you‘ 


Do, darling, come to us—’mid the dark trees, 

‘‘ Like a lute” murmurs the musical breeze, 
Sometimes the brook, as it trips by the flowers, 
Ilushes its warble to listen for yours! 

Pure as the violet, lovely and true! 

Spring should have waited till she could bring you! 


FLOWERS. 


° Written in an Albwm in illustration of a plate of 


children gathering flowers. 
BY EDWARD POLLOCK, 


GaTHER ye flowers, beautiful flowers, 
Merrily bring them hither; 

Haste, ere the breath of the changing hours 
Their beauty and bloom shall wither 

Come, we will weave us a coronal rare, 
And blossoms its gems shall be, 

And still as we twine to each floweret fair 
We'll carol a roundelay. 


A song of love for the proud, red rose, 

The blush of the morn on her bosom glows, 
And a low sweet strain for the violet pale, 
Where she modestly sleeps in the shadowy vale, 
And a merry refrain as we blythly twine 

The blossoms and buds of the old woodbine, 
And a song of the past for the laurel bough 
That blossoms unheeding of summer or snow, 
For, oh! the heart warms to the fadeless sheen 
That glosseth the leaves of the evergreen! 
Thus while the gem of our garland we string, 
A song for each blossom we gaily sing. 


Gather ye flowers, beautiful flowers, 
Merrily bring them hither; 

Haste, ere the breath of the changing hours 
Their beauty and bloom sha!! wither. 
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THE DEAD GUEST. 
A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
(Continued from page 8.) 
‘‘Tue country estate near this town,’ began 
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, aristocracy, and a grisette may be worthy to be 
$ partner to a duke.’ 

; ‘This proposition was generally approved; the 
$ night was fixed, and the labors of all the tailors 
3 and milliners in the town were in requisition to 
‘ prepare for the masquerade. The Vicompte de 
Vivienne, as usual, was determined to surpass 













the narrator, ‘‘that belonged to the late Coun- the rest, and Altenkreuz to outshine him. The ( 
selior Becker, was once owned, as you know, by ; latter sought out the most skilful tailor in Her- 
the baronial family von Rozen, though for the } besheim, and the fairest lady for his partner. ] 





last century it has been farmed out, till about 
twenty years ago during the war it came into 
the hands of its late possessor. The last baron 
who held the property and also some woodland { 
adjoining, was a great spendthrift, and spent } 
much of his youth in Venice and Paris: but ; 
finally made his home on this estate, where he 
lived with his family. There may still be seen 
traces of his magnificent tastes about the castle 
and grounds, though the former has been for 
seventy years a mass of ruins, the owner occu- 
pying a modern built dwelling close by; and 
though the plough now passes over the grounds 
laid out with such care and expense. 

‘‘ The last time the baron came to this villa it 
was toward the close of the year; and he was ; 
accompanied by twenty or more of his friends, } 
with their attendants. His daughter was then ; 
betrothed to the Vicompte Vivienne, a rich and 
amiable foreigner, who had come to Germany on } 
court business of Cardinal Dubois. Dubois was } 
the powerful minister of the Duc of Orleans, ‘ 
Regent of France, and had bestowed on Vivienne ; 
many marks of his confidence and friendship. ; 

‘* As may be supposed, Baron von Rozen spared ; 
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ne pains to render the visit of his guests to his ‘ 
country palace near a small town as agreeable as ; 
possible. The pleasures of the table, the pleasures 
of the chase in the neighboring forest, alternated 
with games of hazard, and theatrical exhibitions. 
A Count Altenkreuz, the son of a distinguished 
family in.the country of the Lower Rhine, was the 
leader in all devices for the general entertainment, 
and his various accomplishments rendered him a ; 
most valuable accession to the company. The ; 
baron had made his acquaintance shortly before he ° 
returned to Herbesheim, and invited him chiefly ; 
because he played high, and not always success- 
fully. 
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Both were found under the same roof; Master 
Vogel excelled in his business, and compre- 
hended ‘at once the wishes of the connt; his 
daughter Henriette was in the first bloom of 
her beauty, and soon saw that she had achieved 
a new conquest. 

‘The count was often at the tailor’s house, and 
gave orders for some splendid female apparel, at 
which Henriette was obliged to work, measuring 
them by herself, because the count told her father 
that the lady he was to take to the ball was just 
her height and figure. He accompanied his direc- 
tions with several little presents, which the young 
girl received willingly, of course; neither was she 
displeased at the flattering compliments to her 
beauty, which the count lavished on her when- 
ever he found her alone; though as soon as he 
began to talk of love, she reminded him that she 
was engaged to an excellent young man, appren- 


} ticed to her father’s business. 


‘‘ A few days before the ball, the dresses being 


; already finished, Altenkreuz came somewhat dis- 


turbed to the house of Master Vogel, and begged 


} to speak alone with him. ‘I am in great embar- 


rassimeut,’ said he, ‘and if you will help me out 
of my present difficulty you shall find it more 
for your advantage than a year’s making of bal! 
dresses.’ 

‘*T am your lordship’s most obedient servant!’ 
replied the tailor with a smile and a low bow. 

‘“*¢Well then, master,’ continued Altenkreuz, 
‘the lady I was to escort to the ball is sick, and 
will not be able to go. All the other gentlemen 
have their partners, and most of them, as I know, 
the daughters of burghers in this town. I could, 
perhaps, find some one to accompany me; but the 
dresses—they would not fit! So—master, I must 
beg you to let your daughter by whom the dresses 
were measured, go with me. You must entreat 


“This young and lively guest at length pro- { her.’ 


posed that a masked ball should be given; and 


‘* The tailor had not expected so great an honor. 


that the gentlemen should seek in the town for ; He bowed low, but could find no words to express 
their partners without regard to birth or station, ; his pleasure. 


as there were no ladies at the castle, except the 


; 
young baroness, the daughter of the host, and a 


few of her friends. ‘For a night of festivity, 
what avails rank?’ asked he: ‘let the fairest 


: , $ 
be queens and princesses, for beauty is the true ° 





‘«¢ Henriette,’ said the count, ‘shall not repent 
her kindness: the dress in which she dances 
shall remain her property, and I will add what- 
ever is necessary for her appearance with suitable 
splendor.’ 
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‘«¢ Your lordship is too gracious!’ cried Master ; daughter can get a husband ten times better 
Vogel. ‘I may say to your lordship without ; than you!’ Henriette wept: just then came in 
vanity that the gitl dances admirably. You i a servant of Count Altenkreuz with a casket, 
should have seen her at the wedding of my } which he presented in the name of his master, 
neighbor, the pewterer’s daughter. Will your } containing, as he said, a few trifles for the use 
lordship remain here a few moments till I speak } of Mademoiselle Vogel. Henriette unfolded a 
with my daughter? All shall be arranged ac- g magnificent veil, and took out besides a coral 
cording to your pleasure.’ } necklace, a pair of bracelets, and two costly 

**¢But, Master Vovel,’ said Altenkreuz, ‘the rings. They almost dazzled her eyes; she 
lover of Henriette may be jealous; I must propi- ; wavered between vanity and love. 
tiate him by a good word.’ § «6 You will not go?’ cried Christian anxiously. 

‘“**Qh,’ cried the tailor, ‘the fellow dare not? ‘I qill go!’ exclaimed Henriette. ‘You are 
withstand me!’ ’ not worth weeping for—for you grudge me a 
“In a few moments Henriette came into the } harmless pleasure, which shows that you have 

é 
¢ 
2 
é 
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room, blushing; the count covered her hand with § never loved me.’ 
kisses. He told her of his wish, and entreated ‘**Go, then,’ said her lover, ‘and break a faith- 
that she would supply herself at his expense With { ful heart!’ He threw down before her her ring 
everything desirable for making a magnificent ¢ of betrothal and left her. The tailor entreated 
display. The girl blushed again when he whis- ; his daughter to shed no more tears for him; and 
pered that she would eclipse all the other ladies } the preparations for the ball, indeed, occupied 
in beauty, and requested her acceptance of a } all her thoughts. On the appointed evening a 
pair of splendid ear-rings. As they were alone, { carriage stopped before the house, and the count 
Altenkreuz took advantage of the opportunity to § came to conduct his partner. ‘Ah, Henriette!’ 
declare his passion for Henriette, and to confess } he whispered, as he placed her in the carriage, 
to her that he had never had in view any other ‘ ‘you are lovelier than ever; you are a divinity! 
partner than herself. ‘You are too beautiful,’ he ; For such magnificence were you born, and not 
concluded, ‘ to be destined for the wife of a tailor: ; for a low condition.’ 
yours must be a higher lot. Must it not, lovely ‘*The ball was splendid beyond description. 
Henriette?’ Altenkreuz and his fair partner appeared in old 
“The girl did not answer this question, but } German costume; and by their magnificence drew 
she promised, if her father consented, to accom- } all eyes upon them. Their dresses surpassed even 
pany him to the ball. All was thus arranged, } those of the Vicomte de Vivienne and the young 
and the count at parting slipped a purse of gold } baroness, who figured in Persian costume. 
into Master Vogel’s hand, bidding him spare no ‘‘¢The man is no other than the count,’ said 
expense in her attire. the vicomte to his betrothed; ‘it is useless fur 
‘The consequence was a scene of dispute in ; him to wear a mask! for he cannot hide his pale 
the tailor’s house; for Christian, the affianced $ figure, towering as it does a head higher than 
husband of Henriette, was violently opposed to § any the rest. Then I‘know well the black dress 
the proceeding, and neither the tears of the young ‘ in which this knight of the rueful countenance 
girl, nor the anger of her father, could bring him ; always appears, looking like a gloomy monk. 
to consent. Henriette passed a sleepless night; ; But I am all curiosity to know who is his part- 
she was sincerely attached to Christian, but re- ; ner. Certainly, she has a fine bosom, and dances 
solved not to lose the opportunity of going to a } to perfection.’ 
masked ball, where the most distinguished per- ‘««T will venture,’ said the baroness, ‘that it is 
sons were to be present, and of indulging for once | some low person from the city. Look at her 
her taste for display. And she could not help { awkward movements, and air of constraint.’ 





believing Christian’s affection for her to be less ‘*The dancing continued till very late; and 
strong than his own pride, since he was willing { then the company went to supper, at which it 
to deny her so innocent a gratification. was customary to lay aside the masks. The 


‘The next morning Christian was more quiet, { gentlemen were surprised and delighted at the 
but persisted in his opposition. When the day { sight of so many new and beautiful faces. The 
for the ball was close at hand, he prepared him- } vicomte could not take his eyés from the be- 
self for a journey, and came with knap-sack in } witching countenance of the lady in old German 
hand, to learn Henriette’s final decision. ‘If you { costume, who sat at the table beside him; and 
go to the ball,’ said he, ‘we part forever,’ Hen- { Altenkreuz appeared as much devoted to the 
riette grew pale; but her father already displeased { young baroness. The two, in fact, seemed, to 
with the young man, cried, ‘begone, as soon as } have changed places; and this continued even 
you will! I will see who is master here! My ‘ after supper. 
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‘¢¢T shall certainly steal away your partner,’ , 
said Vivienne to the count. 

‘¢¢ And I shall have my revenge, dear vicomte, 
in stealing away your lovely baroness!’ returned 
Altenkrenz. The vicomte, carried away by his : 
new fancy, and the old wine of which he had 


without noticing that the baroness stood near— 
‘I would give a dozen of my baronesses for one 








——— 





‘** Your life is in my power!’ cried the count: 
‘but I will not stain my hands with your blood. 
Away, and return to this place no more!’ So 


: saying, he thrust. him with violence out of the 


door. The vicomte immediately left the castle 
with his attendants. 


slighting language used by Vivienne, was fully 
consoled by the eclat of having swords drawn 


¢ 

drank so freely, was imprudent enough to say,} ‘The young baroness, though vexed at the 
§ 
; 


Venus such as this of yours!’ 


for her. She had, in truth, never loved the 


. - $ . 
***« Nay, vicomte,’ said the count, ‘be careful 3 vicomte; and now she thought the count much 


of what you say. However graceful and win- } 


handsomer and more agreeable. It was from 


ning my partner, you know that the prize of her father she learned the particulars of the duel, 


beauty is due always to the queen of this festival : 
; graceful to affect terror, she asked breathlessly if 


—your affianced bride!’ 


which happily proved bloodless; and thinking it 


‘¢ A titular queen!’ exclaimed Vivienne: ‘I go Altenkreuz were wounded. 
for real power!’ And unmindful of the count’s; ‘I have no wounds, dearest lady,’ whispered 


looks and signs to him to be cautious of his words, ; 


he went on in the same mad strain till the baron- 
ess, offended, walked away. Altenkreuz insisted 
that the vicomte should follow, and apologize to 
her; Vivienne refused, and thus words were ex- 
changed, in which the vicomte lost his temper, 
while the count preserved admirable coolness. 
But when Vivienne cried, ‘that he could not 
expect to provoke such a dried pole to jealousy, 
for that he had not enongh life in him to feed so 
strong a passion’—the count no longer controlled 
himself. 

‘¢¢ What mean you,’ he asked, ‘by this insult?’ 

**¢ Your own chalkface bears witness to the 
truth of what I say!’ retorted the vicomte. 


the count, ‘save those your beauty has made in 
my heart.’ 

‘<¢Flatterer! we all know you are heart-whole.’ 

‘¢* Nay—TI have suffered in silence; I would die 
for you, lady !” 

‘¢¢ Better dance with me!’ said the baroness, 
smiling. But she repelled not the avowal whis- 
pered in her ear during the intervals of the dance. 

*¢ Meanwhile Henriette was enraptured with all 
she’saw ; never in her life had she beheld so much 
splendor, or seen so many noble-looking gentle- 
men. When the count next morning took her 
back to her father’s house, she expressed the plea- 
sure she had received; and Altenkrenz pressing 
her hand, replied—‘ah, Henriette, it depends on 


“¢If you are not a coward,’ said the-count, } yourself to have your life pass as happily as the 
¢you will render me satisfaction for this to-mor- ; last night. It will be all a festival to you as 


row morning. One of us must quit this house. 
You are a hair-brained sot.’ 
‘¢ Baron von Rozen who had met his daughter 


Countess of Altenkreuz.’ 
‘The count was soon the favored admirer of 
¢ both the young girls; to both he gave splendid 





in tears, and learned from: her the discourteous { { presents, and flattered both so successfully that 
language of the vicomte, sought him out, and each felt for him a real attachment. And he 


came up in time to hear the count’s last words. 
He said apart to Vivienne—‘you have, sir, 
offered an open affront to my daughter; you 
must give me satisfaction, not to-morrow morn- 
ing—but this twzstant!’ So saying, he led the ; 
way to an adjoining apartment, followed only 
by the count, for the others had not heard his 
challenge. Altenkreuz had two swords, one of ; 


which he handed to the vicomte, and turning to 


the baron, begged permission to avenge his own 
insult and that of the baroness at one and the 
same time. 

‘¢¢ Draw, then! chalkface!’ cried the vicomte 
in a fury: and drawing his sword he flung away 
the sheath and rushed upon his foe. The en- 
counter lasted not three minutes, when Vivienne’s 
weapon was struck out of his hand with such 
violence that it flew against the wall, and was 
shivered into fragments. 


$ found means to make the baron as well pleased 
‘ with him as the tailor; having already secured 
: his good will by losing to him large sums of 
; money. Ere long he proposed to each maiden, 
: was accepted by, and betrothed to both. 

‘‘The baron celebrated the betrothal of his 
} daughter with a grand entertainment and ball. 

The count obtained an invitation for Henriette, 
and asked permission of the baroness to fetch her 

himself to the cast!<. It was a day of storm, rain 
and sleet; the wind blew in fearful gusts; but tle 
grand hall, splendidly illuminated, looked the 
more brilliant from the contrast with cold and 
§ darkness without; and the feast was sumptuous, 
and mirth and festivity reigned. 

‘¢ The unconscious rivals, the baroness and Hen- 
riette, were happy beyond imagination. Both were 
adorned with jewels presented by the count, and 
{ he danced frequently with both. The baroness 
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particularly, was absolutely radiant, and could 
not help fancying herself the object of universal 
sway, as the destined bride of the richest count 
in Germany. Being fatigued, she retired early 
from the ball; Altenkreuz attended her to the 
corridor, where they found one of her women, 
and, notwithstanding that she begged he would 
not take the trouble, led her, leaning on his arm, 
into her sleeping apartment. When he returned 
the assembly was breaking up. He handed Hen- 
riette to the carriage and accompanied her home. 
The house was all still; they opened the door 
quietly ; the count had ordered the coachman to 
drive back, and followed Henriette. 

‘‘The next day there was a rumor about the 
town that the daughter of a person in office had 
been found dead in bed with her neck twisted. 
Great alarm was occasioned by this report; doc- 
tors and policemen flocked to the house; and 
amid the universal horror it was remembered 
what a terrible event had taken place in Herbes- 
heim, precisely in Advent—an hundred years 
before. All thought upon the Dead Guest. 

‘Master Vogel heard what had taken place, 
and was uneasy with respect to his daughter, 
though he had felt no surprise at her sleeping so 
late after the fatigue of the ball. But when he 
heard the mysterious guest described as a tall, 
thin man, with pale face and black dress, and 
thought how precisely Count Altenkreuzs an- 
swered the description, his hair seemed to stand 
on end. Still he disbelieved the story, and was 
far from being superstitious; so he resolved to 
fortify his spirits by a cup of the fine wine the 
count had sent him a short time before. What 
was his surprise to find it had vanished alto- 
gether ! 

‘* Alone and with trembling steps he ascended 
to, Henriette’s chamber, and softly opened the 
door. He went up to her bedside—she lay there 
dead, her fair face turned backward! The be- 
reaved father stood, struck, as by a thunderbolt. 
At last he raised her head and turned it to its 
natural position; then, without knowing what he 
did, ran for a physician. The doctor came, 
looked at the corpse, and shook his head; while 
the father, unwilling that the terrible truth should 
be known, talked of her being overheated at the 
ball, and exposure in the storm on her return, as 
the cause of her sudden death. All the neigh- 
bors, hearing his lamentations, came to the house ; 
and the whole town was in excitement about the 
fate of the two unfortunate maidens, when news 
came of the sudden death of the only daughter of 
the Baron von Rozen. The physicians who re- 
turned from the castle asserted, indeed, that she 
had come to her death in consequence of over- 
fatigue and exposure, afterward to the cold night 
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air; but who could believe them? All were 
convinced that the young baroness had shared 
the fate of the others, and that the attendants 
had been bribed by the baron to conceal the truth. 

‘* Thus was this noble mansion changed from 
the abode of mirth and joy to a house of mourn- 
ing; and the unhappy father left inconsolable. 
His horror was increased by the discovery that 
all the jewels and other rich gifts presented by 
the count to his daughter, as well as all the 
money he had won from him at play, had dis- 
appeared. The count himself was nowhere to 
be found; his chamber was as if it had never 
been occupied. 

‘‘On the same day the corpses of the three 
betrothed maidens were borne to the place of 
burial; and entered the church-yard at the same 
time. While the priests were reading prayers 
over them, it was noticed that one of the mour- 
ners, wrapped in a dark mantle, walked away 
from the procession; and presently the same 
figure was seen, a few paces off, in a strange, 
old fashioned dress, white from head to foot, 
with a white plume in his hat. On his doublet 
were three crimson spots, from which the blood 
slowly trickled down. He walked to the corner 
of the church-yard and disappeared. While hor- 
ror crept over those who witnessed this scene, 
the pall-bearers were seized with a panic on 
finding the coffins, which they lifted to deposit 
them in the graves, suddenly become as light 
as if they contained nothing. In great fear they 
dropped them in, and filled up the graves with 
all possible haste; then all the people hastened 
back to the city, in the midst of a violent storm. 

‘<A few days after, Baron von Rozen quitted 
his estate, to which none of his family ever re- 
turned. The gardens and grounds became a 
wilderness; the castle remained uninhabited and” 
deserted, till it was at last consumed by fire.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE POET. 


BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


Wuat value had the world’s applause to him, 
Who lacked the daily bread for which, each morn, 
He made his humble prayer! And the world knew 
That he was pouring his high spirit out, 

From deep and fatal wounds within his breast; 
Yet she rejoiced, and will’d him to sing on, 

That she might drink his fragrance till she reeled; 
For he to her was like the precious tree, 

That drops delicious incense, from the wounds 

Of which ’tis sure to die. So he sung on! 

And she adored his song: and let him starve! 
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A MADRIGAL. { 


BY G. W. FOSS. 


Ou! halcyon the scene as Aurora’s first beam 
Purpleth o’er landscape and mountain, 
As green trellis’d bowers and fairy-lipp’d flow’rs 
Are mirror’d in lakelet and fountain: 
With the free gushing note of the oriole’s throat, 
The scream of the cat-bird and jay, 
And the peasant boy’s song from the hay-making throng } 
To welcome the morning-god’s ray. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 
A TALE OF THE CRESCENT CITY. 
BY “THE POOR SCHOLAR.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 


In the year 18— I was employed in an official 
capacity by the First Municipality Council of the 
city of New Orleans. I am a Lyonese by birth, 
and upon the escutchion of my family, I believe, 
no blot can be traced. The letters which I 


} brought from my native country, recommended 


Heigho! for the aisles of the dim forest wilds 
Where embryo anthems are ringing, 

And the wood-lily, thorn and columbine’s horn 
An oderous fragrance are flinging. 

Rich bouquets of posies—a wreath of wild roses, 
With argosy garlands of green 

For dear sister Ellen—whose heart is love’s dwelling— 
I'll gather as keep-sakes, I ween. 


And with heart wild and free as surf on the sea, 
I’ll revisit the haunts of past gladness; 

Where a truant from school, in brooklet and pool, 
I fished with a penchant-like madness, 

I’ll roam through the brake by the clear blue lake, 
Where oft doth the water-fowl come, 

And sit ’neath the shade of the sassafras glade, 
And list to the partridge’s drum. 


Then heigho! for the scene when Aurora’s first beam 
Purpleth o’er brooklet and fountain; 

And the free gushing note of the wild bird’s throat 
Is echoed o’er cliff-crag and mountain. 

Oh, my heart is then lightest, my dreamings the brightest, 
With nothing to darken or sorrow; 

No boon to be cast for the future or past, 
Save a welcome of gladness to-morrow. 


TO A FRIEND. 


Fiowers there are which early springing, 
Perfumed from the tender spray, 
Still around sweet odors flinging, 
Breathe delight from their decay. 
Petals faded—yet surviving 
Precious dust will fragrance yield; 
Dust departed—still reviving 
Odors are to sense revealed. 


Thus, oh friend, when life is ending, 
Virtue round thy dying bed 

With a life’s remembrance blending, 
Flower-like shall its fragrance shed. 

Though thy dust the grave compressing, 
Mixed with other dust shall be, 

Deeds of good ever blessing 
Flower-like still shall breathe of thee. 





w. 


me warmly to some of the first families of 


; Louisiana, and the consequence was an appoint- 


ment shortly after my arrival to an office of honor 
and responsibility. 

One morning, at an early hour, I received in- 
telligence that my presence was required near 
the ‘‘Mercado de los vegetables” or Spanish 
market. The most direct route from my lodg- 
ings to this place lay along the Levee, and as I 
had sallied out at an hour somewhat earlier than 
my appointment called for, I walked leisurely 
along, enjoying the cool breeze that came from 
the river. The sun had just arisen, and his rays, 
not yet disagreeably hot, were converting the 
yellow waves into gold! A thousand vessels of 
every size and fashion, from the huge batteau 
de vapeur—the floating palace of the rivers—to 
the small goleta of the Spanish Main, and the 


° still smaller pirogue of the coast planter, slept 


upon the bosom of the broad stream! Away 


: below in the direction of Le Tour Anglais, lay 


a large frigate, her tall spars outlined upon the 
surface of the water—the fleur de lis of France 


> drooping from her mizen-peak, while the shrill 


music of the boatswain’s whistle died along 
the wave, recalling the happy memory of other 
scenes and climes! Farther up could be heard 
the strange, wild song and chorus as the crew of 
the stevedore freighted the merchant ship for the 
ports of distant lands! 

The heavy bell of the old Spanish cathedral 
pealed forth the signal of devotion'—many a 
lovely devotee was kneeling in the antiquated 
aisles, while her sweet lips breathed forth the 
accustomed matins! 

There were few persons on the streets, save 
those whom, like myself, duty had called forth 


’ to taste the early breath of the morning. Here 


and there citizens issued from their houses, taking 
the direction of the market; and a party of sailors 
released from the weary watch might be seen 
crossing over to a cafe to partake of the intoxi- 
cating draught. I entered the market—within 
its precincts all was life and activity. Here stood 
the fruiters from the Ysla de Cuba, calling out, 
‘‘naranyas! manzanas de pinos!”’ there the slave 
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mulatto of the planter not less loud in praise 
of his yams and melons; while ever and anon 
might be seen, gliding around the portales, the 
beauteous quadroon, of rounded classic form, her 
glossy black hair peeping from beneath the folds 
of the costly Madras, while the wild light of her 
fiery eye gleamed in triumph as she detected the 
admiring glance of the passing cavalier. 

Having finished the business which had called 
me forth, I returned toward my lodgings. As I 
sauntered along in front of the Plazza de Armas, 
enjoying the tranquil beauty that reigned around, 
my ear was suddenly arrested by a female voice 
pronouncing the words, ‘‘ voulez vous acheter un 
bouquet, monsieur?” 

There was something so ravishingly sweet and 
feminine in the voice, that a far less sensitive ear 
than that of him thus addressed would have been 
constrained to listen. Turning round in the direc- 
tion. whence it proceeded, I beheld standing by a 
small table, covered with flowers, not only the 
most beautiful creature I had ever seen—but 
one fairer than my brightest fancy had ever 
conceived. She was a brunette of the Castilian 
order—with light hair, high forehead and sunny 
eye. The pale lily of her beauteous cheek was 
but slightly tinged with the rose; but the pulpy 
red lip, the liquid glance, the goddess form, and 
the soft sweet patios of the ‘‘ voulez vous acheter 
un bouquet, monsieur?” at once bespoke the 
Creole of Louisiana, or the French West Indies. 

She seemed about fifteen years of age, but her 
form owing, perhaps, to the influence of clime, 
had more than half way budded into woman- 
hood, and its exquisitely rounded development, 
unconcealed by the harlequin cut and tawdry 
finery which characterize the dress of a Euro- 


pean maiden, appeared to advantage in a suit of 


simple black, fashioned according to the dictates 
of a superior mind. Her dress was long; reach- 
ing to the earth, while the small, fascinating foot 
cased in a white satin slipper, peeped stealthily 
from beneath it. Her hair was worn a la Creole, 
and a snow white cambric scarf drawn over her 
marble brow, formed the simple, yet classical 
coiffure of the brunette fleuriste. 

All the philosophy of the ‘nil admirari” on 
which I had been in the habit of pluming 
myself, vanished in a twinkling; and I stood 
for some moments gazing in silence wrapt in 
the contemplation of her peculiar beauty. 

** Voulez vous acheter un bouquet, monsieur?”’ 
repeated she, seeing that I had as yet made no 
reply to her simple interrogatory. I still remained 
silent. I could not speak—I could only gaze, 
worship, adore. Mistaking my impertinent admi- 
ration for an ignorance of the language she had 
spoken, she addressed me in Spanish. 
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‘* Quiere usted comprar las flores, Senor?” 

I had by this time recovered from my trance. 

‘Si, si, Senorita, angel mio, con gusto,” said 
I, answering her in Spanish, so that she might 


| 

3 

remain ignorant of the true cause of my hesita- 
; tion. 

; Without further ceremony I proceeded to ex- 
3 amine the bunches of flowers, or rather pretended 
; to examine them, for I constantly found my eyes 
wandering toward the face of the brunette— 
} there was a kind of magnetic fascination in her 
, unfathomable eye irresistible as it was beautiful, 
which controlled my every movement, yet there 
} was also a counteracting influence, for though 
} love gushed from the liqnid orb, there gushed 
too a glance that repelled and chastised illicit 
$ curiosity. My eye quailed before that glance— 
though I could have gazed for hours (myself 
unseen) at its wild, yet lovely light. I even 
‘ looked around to see if fortune had not favored 
me with a position from which (unobserved) I 
; might contemplate so much beauty— but nothing 
; was there but the broad, bare Levee, glistening 
; beneath the rays of the sun. 

As she observed my hands passing mechani- 
cally among the flowers, (my thoughts were cer- 
tainly not among them) I could detect a slight 

; smile on her prettily curved lip. 
‘*Choose what bouquet you please, Senor!’’ 
Her voice woke me from my reverie, and I re- 
plied with some earnestness. 
$ ‘With your leave, Senorita, I shall place this 
} lily in my conservatoire, that when I look upon it, 
its beauty and purity may remind me of you!” 

Instead of the smile with which I expected to 

be repaid for this compliment, an expression of 
displeasure passed over her beautiful features— 
she remained silent—I had evidently offended. 
I will essay again, thought I. 
‘“‘Your flowers are arranged with exquisite 
taste, Senorita!”’ 
‘Perhaps, so, Senor!’”? was the only answer. 
Finding that I had destroyed all chance of further 
$ conversation, I purchased the unfortunate lily, 

and reluctantly continued my walk. When I had 
: reached that corner of the Plazza that opens out 
into Rue Chatrés, I cast a farewell look toward 
} he flower stand. The exquisite figure, and 
beautiful features of the brunette could even be 
appreciated at such a distance! Other purcha- 
sers had come up, and were selecting from her 
bouquets—she was smiling upon them! How I 
envied them those smiles! 


CHAPTER Il. 


I nave always been noted for my aversion 
to flowers—especially plucked ones. The only 
flower I ever loved to look upon was the blending 
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of the rose and lily upon the cheek of beauty. I , first girl whom I met, and who would repay me 
own my position seems peculiar, anomalous if you } with smiles, but her smiles were lost on me—my 
will—yet ’tis a just one, and will find an echo in } heart only beat for the pretty brunette fleuriste. 
the breast of many a reader (not feminine.) No! } In endeavoring to make one friend I uncon- 
far be it from me to disparage a love of the soft, } sciously made fifty, for there was hardly a 
the bright and the beautiful in those who are } maiden in the Rue D’Orleans who did not be- 
themselves the type and essence of softness, bril- } lieve that I was irretrievably in love with her. 
liancy and beauty. I have been thus particular There were others who sold flowers in front of 
in stating my natural aversion to flowers, that } the Plazza, and fruits and birds from the West 
the reader may fully appreciate the change which } Indies. I inquired the name of the brunette. 
took place about this time, in my tastes and feel- } Natalie—(what a beautiful name!) further than 
ings. All at once I became passionately fond of } her name they were ignorant—she was a stran- 
flowers. A large bouquet always fresh bloomed } ger to them—she came from the direction of the 
on my dressing-table: roses were twined in the } Fanbourg Clouet, generally accompanied by a 
frame of my mirror—the upper button-hole of } gray-haired old man, and sometimes (but rarely) 
my coat never wanted an orange blossom—and }$ by a youth whom she called Luis. Ha! thought 
a small hyacinth bound by a golden pin and 3 J, I have now discovered the cause of her cold- 
chain figured on the bosom of one of Callot’s ; ness toward me; this youth, this Luis is her lover 
best embroidered. I loved flowers from a sense } —and favored too! From that moment I became 
of gratitude—gratitude for the many pleasant in- ; miserable! 
terviews they were the means of procuring for The old man I had frequently seen—he was 
me with the brunette fleuriste, with whom I had 3 her father—he seemed to be upward of sixty—of 
unconsciously fallen deeply in love. gentle, manly, though reduced appearance—his 
Morning after morning found me sauntering } countenance bore the impress of grief. He rarely 
along the Levee, and loitering in the Plazza de } staid by the fleuriste, but might be seen seated 
Armas—morning after morning saw me pur- { on an old wooden pier that projected into the 
chasing her costliest bouquets, yet weeks had } river, and commanded the view to the seaward. 
passed over, and I could not flatter myself that } Here he would sit for hours without changing 
my person had attracted even a passing attention } his position, his eyes bent in the direction of the 
from the pretty fleuriste. I advanced but slowly } Tour de Anglais, while the loiterers of the Levee 
in her acqnaintance—she studiously avoided con- { would pass and repass without being favored by 
versation—I was, therefore, under the necessity } a single glance. 
of sustaining both sides of the dialogue, which One morning I was occupied in the Plazza with 
generally ended in my making of myself what in } a party of gen d’arms until a late hour. As I 
Spanish is politely termed ‘‘un borrico grande.” : dismissed the party the sun was just climbing to 
Once I was so impudent as to press her fair ; his meridian, and I could perceive through the 
fingers as she presented me with a bouquet, } paling that surrounds the Plazza, that the little 
but their quick withdrawal, and the look which } fleuriste was about preparing to return home. 
accompanied the act, warned me sufficiently } Giving my accoutrements to a servant, I strolled 
against a repetition of the impertinence. towardthe front of the square. As I drew near 
I was piqued to perceive that she treated me } unperceived, I could hear her soliloquy, ‘‘oh! 
with even more coldness (I thought so) than $ the sun has grown so hot! why does not Luis 
other purchasers of her flowers, many of whom ; come!” I was about to offer my services to 
seemed equally anxious to ingratiate themselves } conduct her home, when a fine looking youth, 
in her favor. dark haired, and apparently about eighteen years 
I was deeply in love, and as deeply did I $ of age, appeared around the corner of the paling 
endeavor to conceal it. We are jealous lest { and presented himself before her. ‘‘ Ah, dearest 
those we love should know of our passion. I 3 Natalie,’ said he, ‘‘ forgive me for keeping you 
tried to impress the little fleuriste that my $ in this boiling sun—I could not leave the office 
fondness for flowers was alone the cause of my 3 one moment sooner!” So saying, he took up 
snaking so many purchases. the flower baskets and prepared to depart. This 
‘« What does Monsieur Le Capitaine,” (she had } then, thought I, is the favored lover, this the 
learned my name and occupation) ‘‘do with so ; Luis! Happy mortal! what would J not give for 
many bouquets?” permission to walk by her side and carry those 
Dear little creature! had she only followed me } flower baskets even under the hottest sun—I shall 
into the Rue D’Orleans, she might have seen } at least see where she resides—and I turned to 
many of her handsomest sets flung carelessly } follow the fleuriste and her lover. They walked 
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into the channel, or handed as carelessly to the ‘ for some distance along the Levee until they 
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reached the Spanish market, then turning down 
through Daunois they entered the Faubourg 
Clouet. Through Clouet they kept on until 
they had reached the very outskirts of the su- 
burb, at least two miles from the Plazza de 
Armas. Here they entered a cottage almost 
buried in vines and orange trees. Twice only 
during their long walk did Natalie look back, 
once while passing through the Faubourg Dau- 
nois, and once as she entered the cottage; her 
look, however, betrayed no interest in the move- 
ments of him who followed. I retraced my steps 
to the city, wearied, dispirited, hopeless ! 


CHAPTER Ill. 


A Few mornings after the occurrences related 
in a previous chapter, I seized my hat, cane and 
gloves, and sallied forth upon the Levee. It 
was a beautiful morning in June, and the whole 
crescent harbor seemed alive with the bustle of 
commercial enterprize; clerks were running to 
and fro, bearing samples of rich produce—bells 
were ringing—travellers with portmanteaus were 
hastening across the shell pavement of the Levee 
to take passage for the cool climes of the north— 
boats were hissing forth the accustomed signals 
of departure—others again had got under way 
and stood out into the stream, the starry flag 
waving from their signal mast, while the strains 
of national music came trembling along the water, 
blent with the trumpet notes of the escaping ele- 
ment, and the wild, clear ‘ yo-hall-ho!” of the 
boatman’s chorus! 

I sauntered along endeavoring to abstract my 
mind from the painful yet pleasant theme upon 


which it constantly dwelt. The effort was vain } 


—I could think only of Natalie! Her image was 
ever before me, bright, beautiful, and virtuous; 
but alas, my mind too conjured up the handsome 
figure and fine countenance of her accepted lover. 
I felt jealous and despairing—vain would be my 
attempt to rival him! What were rank and wealth 
in the eyes of one so truly possessed of the mens 
divina; for every action of the brunette fleuriste 
avowed its presence. I felt that all my accom- 
plishments, my sword, my bright epaulettes and 
plumes created but a passing interest in the breast 
of the fleuriste, while he the handsome Creole 
youth occupied the sole affections of her heart. 
He seemed too, to be a favorite with the old man, 
her father. I had seen the three walk side by side 
toward the far superb Clouet. 

Can she believe my intentions dishonorable? 
True, my situation in life is far removed from 
hers, but have I not always behaved with the 
most scrupulous respect? And is there any situa- 
tion too exalted for so much loveliness? Shall I 
again attempt to see her? Ihave not been to the 
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Plazza for several mornings, thongh the denial 
cost me many an effort! I can no longer resist 
the temptation to gaze upon her beauty, though 
to me as the waters to Tantalus. I shall once 
more visit her—perhaps my unusual absence may 
have awakened an interest in my favor! One 
inquiry as to its cause would mellow the anguish 
that gnaws at my heart! 

With these reflections passing through my mind 
I neared the great Plazza. The old man as usual 
was sitting out on the projecting wharf, his eyes 
bent in the direction of Le Tour Anglais. The 
river was rushing by red and swollen, and I 
could frequently see the time-worn pier on which 
he sat quiver to the force of the current. 
I was about to warn him of his danger, but 
turning toward the Plazza I beheld the brunette 
arranging her flowers, and the thought vanished 
2 
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from my mind. As I drew near I thought I could 
; perceive a mingled expression of surprise and 
; pleasure lighten up the features of the fleuriste— 
; it was momentary—she is glad, thought I, that 
$ I return to purchase her flowers. No! that could 

not be, fur she had once or twice chided me for 
spending so much money on bouquets—I ap- 
; proached and saluted her. Her reception as 

usual was civil—I commenced making a selec- 
$ tion from the baskets, when to my delight she 

inquired, ‘‘why Monsieur Le Capitaine had been 
so Jong absent?” and added that ‘‘she feared he 
} had been unwell.” She seemed agitated—was 
: it possible that she could be interested for me? 
» I purchased some flowers and left the spot with 

a lighter heart than I had known for many weeks. 
» Hope had once more dawned upon it. 

I had walked only a few paces from the flower 
stand when my attention was attracted to the 
firing of heavy guns, and looking in the direc- 
tion of Le Tour Anglais, I perceived a large fri- 
; gate under French colors standing up the river, 
} seemingly with the intention of making anchorage 
opposite the Plazza de Armas. 

The old man who had been watching her for 
some time turned around, and made a signal for 
the fleuriste to join him, who immediately leaving 
her flowers walked out on the pier. 

Prompted by curiosity I crossed to the nearest 
range, being the one below that occupied by the 
fleuriste and her father. As the frigate began to 
appear opposite the city, the loungers from the 
cafes and the idlers from the Levee came run- 
ning out on the wharves to witness the novel 
sight. Presently a large crowd passed hurricdly 
out on the pier occupied by the fleuriste and her 
father, the old timbers groaned and bent beneath 
the heavy tread—there were heard shouts of 
“hold! hold! the pier is giving way!” then fol- 
| lowed a loud crash—a screara—shouts and oaths, 
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and in an instant the whole party were precipi- , experience. He was profuse in his expressions 
tated into the deep, red current! of gratitude, but they were delivered in such a 

I could see the eyes of the brunette turned manner as proved how deeply he felt them. As 
upon me as she sunk beneath the surface—I lost I arose to depart the door suddenly opened from 
not a moment, but plunging into the river struck } without, and Luis, the lover and rival, eatered— 
out for the spot where she had disappeared—she { I attempted to avoid him, when to my surprise 





soon ¢ame up again, and throwing out her arm as 
though by an effort pointed to her father who had 


rescue him—I heeded not—I perilled life only 


the young man rushed up, and grasping me by 
the hand, ardently thanked me for having saved 


‘* And,” said I, unable to restrain myself, ‘is 


) 
5 

risen at some distance. A sailor was about to the life of his sister! 
3 


for her! I swam toward her, but before I could } Natalie your sister?” 

reach the spot she had disappeared a second time ‘*Certainly,” said he, somewhat puzzled by 
beneath the wave! Wild with despair I struck } the manner of the interrogatory. ‘I have been 
out where I supposed the current might carry up on the Plazza and heard the whole of it—ah! 
her, and dropped myself into a perpendicular } Monsieur Le Capitaine, but for you my little 
position so as to intercept her floating form. I { Natalie would now have been no more—and my 
waited the result—something pressed against my ~ father too—thanks, my brave fellow, thanks!” 
knees! I dived—but unsuccessfully! the object ? said he, turning to the sailor, and warmly shaking 


was borne on by the rapid current—I swam 
wildly to intercept it—I again stood upright in 
the water—again the object touched me—I dived 
once more, and returned to the surface with the 
insensible form of Natalie in my arms! Words 
cannot express my feelings at that moment— 
even in the cold wave my heart thrilled with 
rapture at the embrace! It seemed the crowning 
of an age of bliss! I am an excellent swimmer— 
the fishermen of the Gulf of Lyons can testify to 
this—I struck for the shore with my lovely prize, 
but before I could reach it we were picked up by 
a ship’s boat that had rowed in for the purpose. 
I used every means to restore the fainting Na- 
talie, and in a short time sensibility returned. 


: é $ 
‘¢Dost thou not know me, Natalie?’”’ said the 3 


old man bending over her, and raising her in his 
arms. She seemed to recognize him, her soul 
was fast returning into its channels, and in a 
short time perception was completely restored. 
Having procured a carriage, I seated myself 
beside the brunette and her father, and accom- 
panied by the sailor who had rescued the old 
man, we drove for the Faubourg Clouet. Time 
may mellow but can never eflace the looks of 
gratitude (and might I say love?) that beamed 
from those liquid eyes. He alone who has saved the 
life or honor of a lovely maiden can know what 
transport, what rapture it is to be the sole object 
of the wild devotion of a female heart! From 
that moment I lived—I became intoxicated with 
visions of happiness, nor did a thought of the ab- 
sent lover Luis arise to mar my dreams of bliss! 
We reached the Faubourg Clouet and entered 
the cottage of Adolphe de Launcais—for such 
was the name of Natalie’s father—the fleuriste 
retired to her chamber and medical assistance 
was called. I staid for sometime conversing with 
de Launcais, and was much surprised to find him 
not only a man of education but of travel and 


him by the hand—* we are too poor at present to 

offer what I am convinced you would not accept, 
$ a reward, but you must come and stay with us 
while your ship is in port—you shall here find a 
home and a welcome!” 

The old tar was affected almost to tears. We 
prepared to depart—as I entered the carriage, 
young de Launcais took my hand in an affec- 
; tionate manner. 

§ Monsieur Le Capitaine, you will not think 
¢ Our home too poor to be honored by your pre- 
sence? I have heard of your kind heart—the 
little Natalie has told me of your fondness for 
> flowers—she may not sell any more in the Plazza. 
: It is her own choice as our garden supplies plenty ; 
we can live without it—but should she, Monsieur 
; Le Capitaine, do not insult her by offering here- 
; after to pay for them—choose the fairest—the 
$ best—but do not offer money!” 

‘Would that I might choose the fairest of those 
; flowers!” The carriage at that moment drove 
: off, but as it turned the angle of the street I could 
see young de Launcais standing where I had left 
¢ him looking after me in surprise. My parting 
words had mystified him. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


;. ArT an early hour next morning I was in 
: the Plazza. Natalie was not there. The place 
¢ seemed lonely without her. It was pleasant, 
however, to linger near a spot that had become 
to me so interesting. 

There was the dark-eyed Italian Frutero with 
his heaps of oranges and pine-apples, plaintains 
and guavas; there was the moustached Spaniard, 
with cigappos, macheros and Guayaquil hats, and 
there too were the parrots swinging in their cages, 
and looking as wise as though they understood all 
that was going on around them; the bouquetiérs 
were standing by their baskets, but the fairest 
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flower of them all was not there. I stopped a, Natalie. 
moment opposite the deserted stand, some with- ° 


ered roses, the scattered remains of yesterday’s 
collection, were lying on the little table. 


There ° 





§ 
§ 
5 
2 


were several inscriptions on the smooth surface { 
that seemed the work of leisure moments, exe- ; 


cuted with striking taste; representations of flower 


couplets in French which not only displayed good 
penmanship on the part of the writer, but a taste 
for the finest poetry. 

As I glanced over the inscriptions, a figure 
near the corner of the table arrested my atten- 
It was a drawing representing the flower 
of the .hyacinth, and underneath were the letters 
H. A.D. Good heavens! is it possible that these 
were meant for the initials of my name, Henry 
Auguste Durand? 


tion. 


ODIO 








~ 





Child of innocence, she loves me then, 
and has not the art to conceal it! She loves me 
—thrilling thought! Yes, dearest Natalie, it shall 
be worn over a bosom filled only with affection 
for the donor. But am I deceiving myself? and 
with the doubt—I re-read the paper. Is there 


; aught here but the warm expressions of a maiden’s 
baskets filled with flowers—bouquets, and some : 


; sing in my mind I returned to my hotel. 


¢ 


gratitude? With these doubts and reflections pas- 
I had 
made up my resolution to visit her. Having or- 
dered my horse I started, accompanied by my 


} servant, for the farsuburb. At a brisk gallop we 
passed dewn the Levee, crossed through Clouet, 
; and stopped before the cottage of de Launcais. 


Leaving my horse in charge of the servant, I 


; entered the cottage—no one was visible, but the 


2 


Can Natalie ever have thus ; 


thought of me previous to the occurrence of yes- . 


terday? 

‘“‘How is Natalie, Monsieur Le Capitaine?” 
inquired a little quadroon with dark, fiery eyes, 
who kept a flower stand in the Plazza, and who 
had been a witness to my saving the life of the 
fleuriste. 
parrot who hung overheard repeated the inquiry 


Before I could reply a large, green ; 


—another followed, and another, until along the } 
whole line ran the query, ‘‘ how is Natalie, Mon- 


sieur Le Capitaine?” 


It seemed as though the ; 


very birds felt an interest in the welfare of the | 


little brunette fleuriste. Amused with the inci- 
dent, I retraced my steps toward the Hotel de 
Norte Americane. 

The following morning and I was again in the 
Plazza—lI approached the stand of the fleuristes. 
Natalie was not there. 
upon the table—‘‘ how came it there?” inquired 
I from the quadroon. 

‘‘ They had been brought by Luis, the Creole,” 
was her answer, at the same time handing me a 
note addressed ‘‘ Le Capitaine Durand.”’ I opened 
the note and read— 


A beautiful bouquet lay ; 


‘‘Will Capitaine Durand accept the accom- ; 


panying bouquet of flowers? 
Luis pE Launcats. 


I took up the flowers, they were of the rarest 


kind, arranged with exquisite taste; in the centre ; 
of the bouquet was a hyacinth—a flower for which ; 
I had often, in the hearing of Natalie, expressed ; 


my partiality. 


I felt that for me the fingers of ; 


the brunette had arranged those flowers, and the ; 
; séemed an age—an age. of’ anticipation—my 


thought filled me with pride and pleasure. 


As I turned the bouquet in my hand I detected ; 
a small strip of paper rolled upon the stem of the ; 


hayacinth: taking it out I read— , 
‘* Will Capitaine Durand wear the hyacinth?’ 


. There was no signature, but the writing was that 


of a female hand, and I doubt not that it was | 


door which led into the flower garden in the rear 
stood open—the inmates evidently were in the 
garden. I passed through the open door which 
commanded a view of the enclosure. On one 
side the old man was engaged in watering some 
lilies, but my eye roamed elsewhere, and I re- 
cognized the form of the brunette in an arbor of 
oranges. In a moment I was beside her—she 
seemed embarrassed by my presence, and would 
have retreated. 

‘Stay but for one moment, dearest Natalie!” 
I could no longer restrain myself—‘‘stay and 
listen to me—since our first interview you alone 
have been the sole object of my thoughts—I love, 
nay, adore you—forgive me for thus abrubtly 
avowing what I am no longer able to conceal— 


: I offer you my hand—if you cannot return my 


love, oh, do not condemn my life to misery by 
an absolute refusal—leave me still some hope!” 
This, as near as I can recollect, was my decla- 


ration. She listened to me with attention, and 


; without withdrawing the fair hand which in my 


fervor I had seized, she replied, though her clear 
voice trembled. 
‘Can Monsieur Le Capitaine forget that his 


> situation in life is far above that of her whom he 


has honored with the offer of his hand?” 

‘Say not so, Iam but a soldier of fortune, whom 
to-morrow may leave penniless—yet would not 
infinite wealth overmatch so much beauty—so 
much virtue—speak, dearest Natalie—hold me 
not in this torturing suspense—is there a hope?” 
She stood a moment with her beauteous face 
averted, while the hand that still remained 
in mine trembled to the tough—that moment 


breath became suspended—my heart beat at 
long intervals, and I felt as one waiting for the 
sentence of life or death—she turned her eyes 
upon me with the smile of a®seraph—I shail 
never forget that look—and in a soft, sweet 
voice pronounced ‘‘there is!’? I know not what 
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I may have said—I clasped her wildly to my 
heart, and kissed the lips that had breathed forth 
the glad words. It was the happiest moment of 
my life! 

CHAPTER V. 

Next day I sat in the cottage alone with 
de Launcais. ‘‘Captain Durand,” said he in 
answer to a very formal request I had made, 
‘‘your attentions to my danghter have not passed 
unobserved—and the little Natalie has made me 
acquainted with the nature of your interview 
of yesterday—she loves you—you have declared 
yourself willing to become her husband—I will 
not stand between you and your wishes, yet ere 
I part with a gem peerless and _ priceless, I would 
request the fulfilment on your part of certain 
conditions. Mark me—I only request it. Accede 
to my terms, and my daughter is yours, refuse 
my request and I must still acknowledge that 
you have fairly won her—I shall not endeavor 
to keep her from you.” 

‘Name the conditions!” said I eagerly, ‘‘and 
if possible and compatible with my honor, they 
shall be fulfilled.” 

Drawing his chair closer to me, and requesting 
my promise of secrecy, the old man continued— 

‘The family of de Launcais have not always 
been the inmates of a cottage. Iam one of the 
unfortunates of St. Domingo, in which island, 
previous to the breaking out of the insurrection, 
I was the proprietor of a Jarge estate in the 
neighborhood of Leogane. I was one of the 
wealthiest of St. Domingo’s wealthy planters, 
and at the commencement of the revolution held 
in my possession a large amount in gold coin, 
besides a valuable property in plate and jewelry. 
Fearing an attack from the insurrectiOnists, I 
took the precaution to deposit most of this trea- 
sure in a small vault in the garden of my chateau, 
the entrance of which was concealed from obser- 
vation, and known only to myself and my son 
Luis. It was so placed that it could be taken up 
at a moment’s warning as soon as an opportunity 
offered of our leaving the island. Our house was 
attacked in the night by a tumultuary rabble, and 
by the assistance of a faithful slave, (since dead) 
myself and children narrowly escaped with our 
lives in an open boat. I was compelled to leave 

the treasure—since that time I dared not return 
to the island, as my presence there would ensure 
my death, and for years have I been in search of 
some one in whom I could repose sufficient con- 
fidence to assist my son Luis in recovering my 
wealth. The treasure is large, and I could not, 
therefore, make known its existence to a stranger, 
besides the difficulty of reaching it will require 
the utmost caution—and failure will ensure the 
loss not only of the property, but also of the lives 
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of those who may adventure. To you I would 

entrust that commission. I do not make its exe- 

cution the price of my daughter’s hand, yet would 
3 I wish to bestow along with that hand a dowry 
2 suitable to her birth and family.” 
3 It is unnecessary to say that I embraced the 
proposal, and after having received the necessary 
, directions from de Launcais, prepared to depart. 
} I obtained leave of absence from my duties, and 
with the assistance of Luis we were soon ready 
} to embark. I had chartered a small Spanish 
goleta, and engaged a crew consisting of the 
sailor who had saved de Launcais, two others, 
and two gens d’armes—men whom I had proved 
worthy of trust. These, with Luis and myself, 
who alone knew the nature of the enterprize, 
comprised our company. After bidding farewell- 
to her, the lovely prize that was to crown my 
exertions, we stood down the river, and soon 
cleared the Passes. On the fifth night after we 
; had taken our departure from the Balize, our 
; little goleta (called the Donna Inez) lay in the 
; bight of Leogane opposite, and about half a mile 
; from that shore called by Columbus the “Vale 
of Paradise.” 
} Favorable to our scheme the night was dark, 
} yet even through the gloom we could see a fine 
} looking chateau fronting the bay, which had once 
$ been the mansion of the de Launcais, and which 
} was now the object of our visit. About midnight 
} leaving the schooner in charge of a seaman, we 
} dropped our boat and rowed silently for the shore. 
All seemed asleep. We disembarked in a small 
3 


5 


? 
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cove, and leaving the boat fastened, we clam- 
: bered up the rocks. Passing among groves of 
} palm and plantain trees we reached an enclo- 
, sure which had evidently been the parterre of 
} the chateau, though now the fine paling was 
} thrown down and some horses and mules were 
} running wild over the sward—on one side of 
3 this enclosure was a lane fenced*by jessamine 

hedges, and overshadowed by luxuriant orange 
3 trees. Keeping up this lane we reached the 
3 paling which formed the garden fence—this too 
3 was broken down, and the whole enclosure, even 
} in the darkness, exhibited marks of the desolating 
} rule under which the land was laboring. Here 
} we stopped to reconnoitre the house which from 
this point was visible. Lights were glaring from 
the windows, and rude voices occasionally heard 
in oath echoed along the piazzas. A party of 
soldiers were evidently carousing in the chateau, 
and as the point of our destination was in the 
centre of an orange coppice directly under the 
windows, we saw that the utmost caution would 
be required to reach it. As force was now out 
of the question we prepared to obtain the treasure 
by stratagem. Luis was familiarly acquainted 
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with the locality of the vault, having known it § with the treasure had already arrived. We had 
from a child. Leaving the four men concealed { not, however, one moment to spare, the pursuers 
among the shrubbery, we crept stealthily toward ; were already on the beach. I was the last to 








the spot. At intervals the light from the win- ; 
dows of the chateau flashed upon us, and we } 
were under the necessity of lying flat on our % 
faces so as to escape observation. We could ‘ 
see the figures of men, mostly negroes, in uni- ; 
form, and mulatto women passing and repassing ; 
along the corridors, and hear their rude jests, : 
accompanied with oaths, and the clinking of ; 
glasses. We reached the coppice, here we were ; 
secure from being observed, and by the direc- ; 
tions which I had received from the elder de ; 
Launcais, I should at once have found the vault. ° 
Luis, however, knew it well. The entrance was $ 
-concealed by some loose rocks that had evidently 
Jain undistufbed for years. We soon removed 
these and came to a broad flag in which were ; 
two iron rings. This with some difficulty we 
succeeded in raising, and underneath discovered ; 
the object of our search, consisting of plate and ; 
coin to a large amount. After placing it in bags { 
which we had brought with us for the purpose, ‘ 
we commenced our retreat to join the party in the > 
shrubbery. As the immense weight of the trea- ; 
sure prevented our crawling along the ground, } 
the danger of returning from the coppice was ? 
much increased. We were obliged to walk } 
erect, and, therefore, more liable to be seen ; 
from the piazza. There was no alternative, ; 
and we emerged from the friendly shade of the ¢ 
orange trees. We had reached but a few paces 
in the direction of the lane, when a watch dog , 
that had been prowling through the garden de- { 


tected us, and immediately set up a loud baying. ; 


Some one hailed him from the house, but as he 
continued to bark furiously several persons came { 
out on the piazza carrying lamps. The light 
flashing upon our faces discovered us to the } 
party in thescorridor, who immediately set up § 
the cry, ‘‘ Leg blancs! les blancs!” and started 
in pursuit? Further attempt at concealment was 
now useless, and running toward the lane we 
‘gave the signal to our companions whom we 
‘found ready to receive us. No time was to be 
lost—entrusting the bags to two of the men, the 
remaining four of us formed to cover their re- 
treat. About thirty blacks were in pursuit, and 
more were issuing from the chateau—I could see 
their naked swords gleaming in the light that 
came from the windows. . Taking good aim our 
party fired. I saw several of the negroes fall, 
and heard their groans and curses. Staggered 
by the unexpected reception the pursuing party 
stopped: This was for us the critical moment, 
and taking advantage of it we ran down the dark 
lane and reached the boat where the two men 
5* 
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enter the boat. As I stepped over the gunwale 
a huge mulatto dressed in the uniform of an 
officer of the Haytian republic, rushed into the 
water and made a thrust at me. As I turned 
to parry it my foot slipped and the sword of the 
negro passed through my right arm making a 
deep flesh wound, and completely disabling me. 
He was about to repeat the thrust—I was at his 
mercy when a pistol flashed, followed by the 
quick report—the mulatto threw up his arms, 
staggered a step toward the beach, and fell with 
a heavy plash upon the water. Luis de Launcais 
had repaid me for the life of his sister. 

Before any other of the pursuing party could 
reach us the little shallop was gliding out toward 
the schooner which we reached in safety. No 
time was to be lost as the negroes were getting 
out their boats, and we could hear their threats 
and execrations across the water. The breeze 
luckily was blowing from the land, and in a few 
minutes the goleta, under full sail, was standing 
toward the distant island of Gonaives. We were 
detained in the gulf by contrary winds, and it 
was ten days before we made the Passes of the 
Balize. The fever caused by my wound had 
been gradually increasing, and before we reached 
the city reason had forsaken me—I was delirious. 

I can recall nothing that passed during my de- 
lirium. All seemed like a troubled dream, in 
which demons strove to torture me, but were 
prevented by the interference of a lovely being 
my guardian angel. When I awoke to reason 
I found myself lying on a couch in a spacious 
chamber elegantly furnished. An ottoman stood 
in the centre, while mirrors and rich tapestry 
adorned the walls. Flowers were strewed over 
the ottoman, and around my couch were placed 
bouquets of hyacinth and orange blossoms. A 
large glass folding door was in front. It stood 
open, but curtains of blue silk were suspended 
over the door-way to mellow the light. The 
cool breeze playing into the chamber at inter- 


$ vals flung up the silken fold, and I could gain a 


glimpse of the scene without. It was the love- 
liest prospect I had ever beheld. An elegant 
marble fountain was playing in front of the 
window—the orange tree hung its boughs over 
the basin, and dipped its golden fruit in the 
crystal water—while groves of lemon and laure 
stretched away on the green bosom of the par- 
terre, beyond the broad river was rolling silently 
on, its wave burnished by the beam of the setting 
sun, whose lower limb had disappeared behind 
the dark foliage of the distant cypress wood. 
The varied lay of the mock-bird, blent with the 
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deep, clear notes of the oriole, and the rippling 
murmur of the fountain filled the air with music 
and melody. 

While I was gazing on the fair prospect a side 


door gently opened, and turning my head I be- ; 


held—the guardian angel of my dreams—the bril- 
liant, the beautiful Natalie de Launcais! 

It is fifteen years since that time. I am now 
writing in that same chamber, and at intervals 
gazing on the same lovely landscape. The foun- 
tain still flings its crystal jet into the marble basin 
—the orange spreads as ever its golden foliage— 
and the broad river still rolls silently on. Yet is 
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there some change—a fine mansion (the chateau ° 
of Luis de Launcais) stands on the opposite bank 
of the river, which fifteen years ago was not ° 


there—and two young Creoles with flashing eyes , 


and raven locks are playing on the green sward 


¢ 
é 


of the parterre. A female form bends over the ; 
balustrade and watches their gambols—she ap- ° 
pears to be the young mother—a smile is playing ‘ 


upon her-red lips, and her sunny eyes flash 


with fondness. How lovely she seems! she never ; 


looked more beautiful! not even when first seen | 
as the brunette flewriste of the Plazza de Armas! | 
¢ 


THE WIDOW’S LAMENT 
FOR HER HUSBAND LOST AT SEA. 
BY T.. HR. CHIVERS, M. D. 


T wear thy spirit calling unto me 
From out the deep, 
Like lost AncuytTas’ from Venetia’s sea, 
While I here weep! 
Saying, come, strew my body with the sand, 
And bury me upon the land, the land! 


Oh! never, never more! no, never more! 
Lost in the deep! 

Wilt thy sweet beauty visit this dull shore 
Wheré I now weep! 

For thou art gone forever more from me, 

Sweet mariner! lost—murdered by the Sea! 


Ever—forever more, bright, glorious one! 
Drowned in the deep! 

In springtime—Summer— W inter—all alone— 
Must I here weep! 

Thou spirit of my soul! thou light of life! 

While thou art absent, SHELLEY! from thy wife! 


I stand on the lone shore upon the sand, 

Oh! mighty deep! 
And look afar off from this silent land, 

And weep, weep, weep! 
And wonder not that some have called thee God, 
But how they thought thou wert the blest abode! 
If thou art God, thou art no God of mine— 

» No, mighty deep! 

But if thou wilt return that form divine, 

For whom I weep! 
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Like poor Moldivians, I will call thee dear. 
And offer perfumes to thee every year! 


Ambrosial pleasure once to contemplate 
Thy power, great deep! 
Possest my soul! but ever more shall hate, 
While I here weep! 
Crowd out thy memory from,my soul, oh, Sea! 
For killing him who was so dear to me! 


He was the incarnation of pure truth, 
Oh! mighty deep! 

And thou did’st murder him in prime of youth, 
For whom I weep! 


And, murdering him, did’st more than murder me, 
Who was my heaven on earth, oh! treacherous Sea! 


My spirit wearied not to succor his, 
Oh! mighty deep! 
The oftener done the greater was the bliss! 
But now I weep! . 
And where his beauty lay, unceasing pain 
Now dwells—my heart can know no joy again! 


God of my fathers! God of that bright one 
Lost in the deep! 

Shall we not meet again beyond the sun, 
No more to weep? 


Yes, I shall meet him there—the lost—the bright— 


The glorious SHELLEY! spring of my delight! 


Like Orion on some dark, Autumnal night, 
Above the deep! 


I see his soul look down from heaven—how bright! 


While I here weep! 
And there, like Hesperus, the stars of even 
Beacon my soul away to him in-heaven! 


TO MISS 


ON DRINKING FROM MY GLASS. 





’ 


BY HENRY ELLIOTT BROWNE. 


Drink from the cup once more— 
Make sweeter by those lips the wine; 

And if the draught with me thoushare, 

The spell thy lips left floating there 
May rest awhile on mine. 


Then leave upon the brim 
For me a sweet and holy kiss, 
And then the gloom.my spirit wears, 
That midnight gloom of love’s deep cares 
Shall change to passion’s bliss. 


* 
As oil thrown on the waves 

When storms are battling with the ocean, 
Lulls them to sleep—so on the cup 
From thee shall float the spell of hope 

To calm my soul’s emotion. 


Then let me press the brim, 
And as I touch the sparkling wine 

I'll think the past is all a dream, 

Thy coldness feigned, and once more deem 
That hope may yet be mine. 
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GOING TO BOARD. 


BY MRS. JANE D. BALDWIN. 
’ Suapows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 
ApDISON. 


Chacun a son gout. Oxp Provers. 


I wave often thought with surprise on the very 
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> people of pretensions. 
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$ should so soon learn to consider their husbands 
; as no longer gentlemen! 


Nor is this custom by any means confined to 
People of no pretensions 


: are to be found, who, for some particular motive, 


> some darling object in view, will sell off the 
; furniture which cost so much bargaining and 


slight reasons (if they deserve the name,) which ; 
{ mothers, are, without a second thought, con- 


cause so many of our citizens to weary of house- 


keeping, sell off elegant and expensive furniture, ; 


and resort to a practice at which our grand- 
mothers would have held up their hands in 


astonishment, but one now warranted by custom, } 


viz: ‘‘ going to board.” 


: hammer. 


long waiting and pinching to obtain. The old 
chairs and toilet covers worked by their grand- 


signed with ‘‘the rest of the lumber,” to the 
‘* But what of it,’”’ says the wife, ‘‘is 


; it not a more easy life when one has six little 


For where can a man re- } 


turning from the business of the day, whatever ; 
that business may be, often tired, sometimes dis- 
pirited, hope to find that same peace and quiet 
from the world’s cares, as in the privacy of his : 


own home? 


And how little regard for her ; 


husband’s happiness must that wife have, who, > 
; school, and the two eldest girls to his old maiden 


rather than ‘‘tmmure herself’? within the seclu- 
sion of a peaceful, retired home, drags him, 
against his own judgment and inclination, to 
some fashionable boarding-house, giving to her 


submissive spouse these arguments to overbalance ; 
all his objections—‘“‘ as long as we keep house we | 


are subject to annoyance from the negligence of 
servants: besides, really, my dear, for the same 


money that is required to keep house, we could ; 
board in a very fashionable house in the best part ° 
of the city. And only think on its advantages— ° 
; of quiet and privacy, and when he would take 


no domestic occupation, no cares. I should then 


have more time to practice my almost forgotten ? 


music, while I feel assured that the disappoint- ; 
> arrested by the screaming of both children, aided 


ments and annoyances arising from difficulties 
with servants will be the ruin of my already 
shattered nerves.” This last appeal added to 
the allusion to her music—an accomplishment in 
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which she had from long years of close applica- } 


tion attained a rare excellence, but which had 
ever since their marriage been neglected—pre- 
vails. The indulgent husband gives an unwilling 
consent to sell off their furniture and go to board, 
bartering away peace and quiet for splendor. Alas, 
for him! 

Poor man, ere two months, he has to bear with 
more petty grievances, more inattention and ne- 
glect from waiters and chamber-maids than fell 
to his lot in a year in his own house. His wife, 
however, has gained her point, the odious house- 
keeping has been given up; she now adjusts her 
curls and dresses for dinner, a practice that had 
become obsolete when there was no one but just 
her husband to see it. Pity that the great object, 
marriage, once attained, for which young ladies 
torture their hair, dress, and endure the agony 
of practicing a thousand little amiabilities, they 
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children to attend to, to board than to keep 
house?’”? And the poor submissive husband, like 
the one above cited, for ‘suffering seems to be 
the badge of all their tribe,” consents, reluctant 
to quit the happy home of his boyish days, the 
house where his old father died, to rent it to a 
stranger that his wife may luxuriate in indolence. 

He must send his two eldest boys to a boarding- 


aunt in the country, the two youngest being all 
that the lady of the boarding-house can be pre- 
vailed on to take. He is a kind, indulgent father 
who would gladly have superintended the educa- 
tion of his children, were his wife a capable, a 
judicious mother, but now he has to send them 
to a distant boarding-school : he is domestic in his 
habits, but now he has no home to comhe to when 
the toils of the day are past. A boarding-house 
parlor agrees not with his old fashioned notiors 


refuge from its jargon of stocks and politics in his 
own room, long before he reaches the door he is 


by the little slip-shod Irish girl, singing as she 
rocks the baby, ‘‘there came to the beach a poor 
exile of Erin.” On enquiring for his wife he is 
informed ‘‘ the misthress til ete o’ havin o’ the 
childher had gone acrast the e:ifhry til the lady’s 
room forminst.’? In vain he endeavors to quiet 
the children: tired and dispirited, there remains 
no alternative but to return to the noisy parlor, or 
go from room to room in quest of his wife. 

How little must such a wife value her husband’s 
comfort: and how many such men, of steady 
business habits, temperate, economical and with 
bright prospects of- ‘‘rising in the world,” kind 
husbands and indulgent fathers, have been driven 
to seek for happiness, or rather forgetfulness 
abroad, when they had no longer a home of their 
own to go to. 

The next mania of which I would take notice 
is the practice of quitting large and airy houses 
in the city for two months every summer to board 
out in low, farm-houses, for the sake of pure 
air, i. e. because it is fashionable todo so. This 
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custom compels them to leave a commodious } 
house, attentive servants and clean streets, for 
dusty roads and irregular and badly cooked meals; 
large beds and mattrasses, for cots and feather 
beds; lofty ceilings, and window-sashes that if 
required at night will slide down from above, 
for low roofs on which the sun had blazed merci- 
lessly all day, and windows of four panes nailed 
in the frames, so that having no ventilation these 
small sleeping rooms may not inaptly be compared 
to as many ovens; yet such is the force of custom 
that the same people who tried country lodgings 
last year and the year before, will again this 
summer, with only the difference of changing 
the place. 

I once, at one of these fashionable rusticating 
places, (four miles ont of town) met with an in- 
telligent southern lady, a widow, who had been 
detained by indisposition while passing through 
the village to New Haven, where her children 
were at school. This lady by way of comforting 
me for the many privations which I suffered from 
want of books, or any work of sufficient interest 
to occupy me, causing my time to drag most 
wearily along, told me of her experience, as she 
called it, in boarding during the summer months 
in farm-houses, adding, ‘‘be of good cheer, you 
have been here two weeks—the balance of the 
time will be soon past. Ido not tell you of my 
experiencé to frighten you, but merely because 
‘misery loves company.’ 

‘It is about four years since I left New Orleans, 
bringing my little family to the north as much for 
their health as for the advantages it possesses over 
the south in point of education. I took a neat 
little cottage in the town of B——, having in my 
eyes two great recommendations, viz: its proxi- 
mity to the church and school-house, where I 
lived in the utmost retirement. It is true, at 
first, all the village gossips called on errands of 
discovery to ask who I was, where I came from, 
and who maintained me while here, when I was 
to return home, how old I was, and the age of 
my father and mother? But when they saw 
their calls received with cold civility—and none 
of them returned—these evils ceased to exist, 
the acquaintance formed on all sides soon died a | 

q 
: 
| 





natural death, and I was again left to undisturbed 
enjoyment of my books, my music, and the society 
of my children. Matters thus went on smoothly 
till spring, when in the month of May, being 
really unwell, I followed the advice of my phy 
sician who recommended me to quit house-keep- 
ing for a few weeks, and try boarding in some 
pleasantly situated farm-house. 

‘*One was particularly recommended as being 
near a much frequented summer bathing place. 
The terms were soon arranged, and leaving my 


~ 
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little family in charge of a respectable elderly 
female, whom I had engaged to keep house 


, during my absence, I started, as we Americans 


say, for the little watering place of Algiers. 

‘Being early in the season, I was the first 
boarder to arrive. A neat airy room overlooking 
the bay was allotted me, the ceiling moderately 
high, and the four windows of a size a marvel 
in the country. Two of these opened into a 
rather pretty garden. This being my first trial 
of country boarding, I was as long as the little 
stock of books which I had brought lasted, quite 
content. The board, it is true, after the first day 
was nothing to boast of, but that I forgave, having 
a good supply of crackers and guava jelly with 
me, which served in the double capacity of lunch 
and dinner. I got through the first three days 
comfortably enough considering the excessive 
heat; for the dining-room was merely the kitchen, 
the huge fire-place being divided from the part 
where the table was set by a screen; when I add 
to this that the sun shone in at both breakfast and 
dinner through open and uncurtained windows. 
you may know that the heat was oppressive. 

‘‘On the afternoon of the third day, on my re- 
turn from a walk on the beach, I saw a carriage 
at the door and the usual accompaniments of a 
country party, crying children, a nurse—trunks 
and band-boxes lumbering the hall as the narrow 
entry was called. Hurrying up stairs to be out 
of the way, judge my surprise on finding Mrs. 
Process (the lady of the house) and her two nieces 
at work in my room, carrying out my books, work- 
basket, trunk, &c.: Mrs. Process was herself busily 
employed changing the sheets and pillow-cases 
on my bed. On enquiring the cause of this ex- 
pulsion, Mrs. Process, with the utmost sang fraid, 
told me that ‘the new-comers wished for this 
room, and as it could not make much difference 
to me, and as it would have been a great disad- 
vantage to her to have lost them, she had given 
it up to them.’ 

‘¢Where there was no redress complaint was 
useless, and I was thus sans ceremonie removed 
to a small room containing two beds—one of 
which was pointed out as mine, (her two nieces 
slept in the other.) In vain I remonstrated against 
a feather bed. I was told with the utmost com- 
placency that the only mattrass in the house was 
that belonging to the room just vacated. What 
could be said to anything as conclusive as this? 

‘The family just arrived consisted of Mrs. 
Prie, the wife of an eminent New York divine, 
her mother, two children and servant. Mrs. 
Prie was an amiable and accomplished woman, 
who laughed while she commisserated me, when 
a week after I related to her how unceremo- 
niously I had been deposed to make room for 
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her. She then jestingly observed, ‘it would be 
her turn next;’ and so it turned out; for, the next 
day’s steamboat brought a letter from a family in 
New York, who wished to engage board for one 
month. The offer was too tempting to be refused, 
and a polite answer, stating Mrs. Process’ readi- 
ness to receive them, was sent by the next day’s 
mail, vaunting at the same time the advantage 
of sea breeze and accommodations, although the 


only two bed-rooms in the house were at the time } 
crowded. So where this other family were to be ? 


lodged passed my comprehension. 
‘* While the impossibility of the thing was run- 


ning in my head with my very limited ideas of ; 
what country lodging keepers can do on a pinch, ; 


Mrs. Prie came to me with a face of wonderment 
to where the new-comers could be stowed away, 
I replied by saying that I had intended to ask her 


the very same question. While the matter was } 


in agitation between us, Mrs. Process made her 
appearance to say that she had written to New 
York and expected the other family to-morrow, 
that she had arranged it that they were to have the 
large room. ‘ Where was Mrs. Prie and mother to 


sleep?’ ‘In that bed,’ pointing to the one where ° 


her two nieces slept. ‘And your nieces?’ ‘Oh! 
Lucy can sleep at a neighbors, and Lydia can 
sleep with this here lady,’ turning tome. ‘And 
the children?’ ‘Why I can make a shake down 
on the floor for them.’ 

‘‘Thus had this accommodating lady arranged 
everything quite to her own satisfaction. Ours 
was a matter of small consequence. The new 
comers not being expected till the next day, Mrs. 
Prie was to remain in undisturbed possession of 


her room for that night; but much to Mrs. Pro- ? 


cess’ surprise, she was summoned early the next 
morning by Mrs. Prie’s servant to her mistress’ 
room, and a request made to bring up her bill. 
At first she doubted if she heard aright, but on 
seeing her neighbor Jones’ wagon at the door, 
she could no longer doubt the evidence of both 
senses. In vain she clamored of her disappoint- 
ment—of Mrs. Prie breaking her engagement, 
and of the expense incurred in fitting up her 
house. Mrs. Prie was inflexible, and insisted on 
immediately having her bill made out. In a half 
hour I waved my handkerchief to this amiable 
family, as they passed the piazza puffing and 
plashing their way back to the city—happy in 
their return from country lodgings. 

‘‘The family who that morning arrived to take 
possession of the room so suddenly vacated by 
Mrs. Prie, consisted of Mrs. Wain, a beautiful 
and most amiable woman, and six lovely chil- 
dren. Her husband, the Rev. Dr. Wain, accom- 
panied them, and remained two days. One of 
her little girls slept with me, while the babe slept 
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{ or rather lay awake, and cried (as well it might) 
with its nurse on a ‘shake down’ in the entry, the 
; remaining children being accommodated in a 
} similar manner in their mother’s room. 

} «About a week after their arrival, I saw what 
appeared to my sharpened vision as a note of pre- 
; paration in the shape of two old fire-screens which 
¢ Mr. Process was patching one above the other at 
; the upper end of the entry. This done, the next 
; question was, where was a door to be got that 
would fit the intervening space between the 
screen and entry partition? After much essay- 
3 ing and consultation, the milk-room door was 
unhinged and fitted into the space, thereby form- 
ing a small room. On returning to my apartment 
} after dinner, I saw that my wash-stand and feather 
; bed had been removed. Turning to go down stairs 
; to enquire after it, I met with the indefatigable 
Mrs. Process in the entry. ‘What have you done 
} with my bed?’ I asked. ‘I have taken them for a 
} rheumatic sea-captain, who I expect to-morrow. 
; Awhile ago you said you did not like feather beds 
> in summer, and preferred sleeping on a-mattrass. 
3 I have had the under bed filled with nice, fresh 
straw : and as to the wash-stand, gentlemen always 
look for one when they lodge out, while I thought 
it would be no great tmcommodement to you, as 
you could just as well come down of a morning 
to the kitchen to wash.’ Annoyed beyond all 
bearing, I left the house the next morhing, with 
a lighter heart than I had possessed since leaving 
} my own comfortable home.” 

> Thus Mrs. Blanc concluded her description of 
the mis@ries which had attended her essay at 
boarding in country houses, and I could not but 
agree with her, from what I had seen in ‘‘mine 
own experience,” that it is but a poor substitute 
; for the Springs or the Sea-Shore; and I feel quite 
: certain that I will not again be easily induced to 
; relinquish all the comforts to be met with in a 
$ city for the meagre hope held out of ‘fresh air” 
in the country. 
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THE HAND OF LOVE. 
BY JANE T. BRADFORD. 


TueRe is a silent hand of love 
That calms the storm to rest— 
That makes the angry clouds remove, 
And smoothes the ocean’s breast. 


*T is seen amid the splendid hues 
That in the rainbow meet— 

It paints the spray with pearly dews, 
Perfumes the flowers so sweet. 


We see its impress on the sky, 

In fields with verdure crowned— 
3 *T is heard in nature’s burst of joy, 
8 It circles earth around. 
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OUR FEMALE POETS No. IV. 
LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 


Tuis delightful poet is a native of Middletown, 


Connecticut. At an early age she evinced decided } 


natural abilities. Her father, who was a mechanic 


in comfortable circumstances, was himself a man 
of some talent, and, taking pride in his daughter’s } 
intellect, he strove to cultivate it to the utmost 3 
by education. She acquired a knowledge of all ; 
the useful studies then taught to girls; besides ; 


learning needlework, drawing and painting, of 


which last she was particularly fond. She also } 
devoted a portion of her leisure to the cultivation : 


of music, and soon became a performer on the 


piano and viol. She even began the study of : 


Latin, in which she made some little progress. 


When she had attained her seventeenth year, ‘ 
her father removed to the vicinity of Canandai- 3 
gua, New York, then comparatively a wild dis- : 


trict. Here she remained until her marriage; a 


circumstance that took place in her eighteenth ° 


year. She now removed to Tioga county, Penn- 
sylvania, in the very heart of the wilderness, 


there being, at first, no neighbor within five ; 
miles. In this place she has since continued ; 


to reside. Her life has been checkered with 


sorrows above those usually allotted to her } 
sex; but she has borne up against all with } 
fortitude and resignation. The claims of a } 


large family, and the unavoidable privations of 


a border life, have left her comparatively few | 


of the opportunities enjoyed by her sister poets, 
to achieve distinction in song: though the high 


rank she takes is, in consequence the more ; 


deserved. 


While still a child she began to write verses, ; 


which she sang to wild airs of her own composing. 
But for many years the gift was exercised only 


for her own solace, or the gratification of her ° 
friends. At length, about 1827, a travelling § 
‘ preacher obtained copies of several of her poems ' 
which he caused to be published. They attracted } 


attention, afid her contributions were solicited 
by various newspapers. Her fame spread, and 


finally she began to write for ‘‘The Southern ; 
Literary Messenger.”? This introduced her, at > 


once, to the notice of our eastern cities, whose 


fiat iz decisive, but where hitherto she had been ? 


almost unknown. The consequence was an ap- 
preciation of her many high qualities as a poet 
by those best calculated to judge; and a reputa- 
tion that has suffered no diminution by the test 
of years. 

Her poems do not seem to be the result of 
excessive labor, like those of Mr. Longfellow, 
which are shaped and polished by a thousan 


nice touches: on the contrary she appears to 
write on the spur of the moment, and many of 
her pieces evince a haste that is to be regretted. 
From a letter now lying before us we learn that 
she has often stolen out into the woods to com- 
pose verses, using the trunk of a fallen tree for a 
3 writing desk. Burns, it will be remembered, made 
his best poems walking by the river-side; and the 
circumstances in which ‘*To Mary in Heaven” 
originated, must be familiar to our readers. 

We have said that the poems of Mrs. Peirson 
seem as if written on the spur of the moment. 
To this fact, that they come glowing from the 
heart, much of their power and originality is to 
be traced. They are not destitute of imagination, 
and that often of the highest kind; but the fancy 
is only called in to aid the thought, and not to 
, supply its place. Her poems are not fantastic 
creations, in which brilliancy is substituted for 
depth; but earnest and often melancholy onut- 
breakings of a heart, gifted alike with the 
warmest emotions and the genius to express 
them eloquently. Our hand has just lighted 
on one of her earlier productions which forci- 
bly illustrates this characteristic. It is entitled 
‘The White Rose.” We give the concluding 
six stanzas. 
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‘Oh! this is not my native land, 

Nor thou my own white blossom’d tree ; 
Nor was it that dear gentle hand, 

A mother’s hand, that planted thee. 


When I forsook my native halls, 
Where weeping memory lingers yet; 
Thy blossoms clustered round the walis, 
With morning’s purest dew-drops wet. 


And that sweet friend, so young and fair, 
That clung to me with grief opprest ; 
Had thy white blossoms in her hair, 
And on her purer, whiter breast. 


Since then I’ve been condemned to roam, 
And weep along the world’s black lea; 
I never found a second home, 
A friend like her, a rose like thee. 


When the strong spirit writhes and burns, 
And the weak heart o’erflows with tears, 

How promptly. keen-eyed memory turns 
Toward the home of early years. 


There clinging round its first fond loves, 
And weeping o’er its careless hours, 

Thro’ halls and groves, and fields it roves, 
And lingers with its favorite flowers.” 


This might, in some of the verses, be improved 
; in expression, but the earnest sadness which per- 
vades it could not be more eloquent. In the same 
strain are the following stanzas, taken from a 
; poem, (also an early one) on the Wild Jessamine. 


3 “ Those sisters, young and fair, 
> Who climbed with me the height, 
And twined amid their hair 
y blossoms, sweet and bright ; 
Warm, innocent and true 


3 Were all our young hearts then! 
3 The world has touched them now— 
$ They cannot bloom again. 
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And lingers in the twilight near the wood, 


Above her broken heart. Then, tho’ they weep 
In her deserted bower, and hang rich wreathes 


content ourselves with two or three. In pas- 








But when I chance to meet 
By mountain, stream, or grove, H 
Some blossom, wild and sweet, 3 
That we were wont to love— é 

It wakens all the dreams g 
Of unsuspecting years; ; 
And life’s young rainbow gleams ; 
A moment through her tears. ; 

i 

3 


These poems betray the writer’s mind, better 
than anything we could say. There is one more, 
of similar character, before us, with which we } 
shall close this part of the subject. A friend } 
writing to Mrs. Peirson used these words, ‘Sing } 
on, you will win the wreath of fame; if not in 
life, it will bloom gloriously over your tomb.” 
She soon after composed the following poem: 


> 
2 
Q 
$ 
“Tis not for fame. I know I may not win 3 
A wreath from high Parnassus, for my name 

Is written on the page of humble life, 

From which the awarders of the laurel crown 

Avert their eyes with scorning. I have felt 
The mildew of affliction—the east wind g 
Of withering contempt—the pelting storms g 
Of care, and toil, and poverty, and woe, $ 
In almost every form. I too have known $ 
The darkness of bereavement; and keen pangs 
Which woman may not utter, though her heart 
Consume amid their fierceness, and her brain é 
Burn to a living cinder. Though the wound é 
Which is so hard to bear, lie festering deep ¢ 
Within her outrag’d spirit. Though her sighs $ 
Disturb the quiet of the blessed night, 

Whose sweet dews cool and soothe the fever’d breast 


The flood of life’s sweet fountain out in tears 
Along her desert pathway—while the blooms 
Of health, and hope, and joy, that should have fed 
Upon its gushing waters and rich dew, 
Lie wither’d in her bosom, breathing forth 
The odors of a crush’d and wasted heart, 
That cannot hope for soothing or redress, 
Save in the quiet bosom of the grave. 

* * * * * * 
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‘Of every other mourner. Though she pour 
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* 
Tis not for fame 

That I awaken with my simple lay, 

The echoes of the forest. I but sing 

As the lone bird that pours her native strain, 

Because her soul is made of melody ; 

Perchance one pensive spirit loves the song, 


To list to the plaintive somet, which unlocks 

The sealed fountain of a hidden grief, 

And frees the tears that fall upon his.breast 

Like gentle rain upon the fainting flow’rs. 

That pensive list’ner, or some playful child 

May miss the lone bird’s song, when her dark wing 
Is folded‘in the calm and silent sleep 


Of bright unfading flow’rs above herigrave, 
What will it profit her, who would have slept 
As deep and sweet without them ?” 


We have also said that the imagination of Mrs. 
Peirson is often of the highest order. From her 
poems numerous selections might be made to 
establish the truth of our assertion; but we shall | 


2 


2 


sing, however, we may say that her poems enti- ‘ 
tled ‘‘Saul’s Daughter,” ‘‘Ocean Melodies,” and : 
“The Voice of the Lord,” all of which appeared 
in the ‘‘Southern Literary Messenger,” are par- 
ticularly characterized by imagination. From « 
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f another poem, to the “‘ Northern Light,” published 
¢ in the same periodical, we make the following 


beautiful extract. 


“Whence the thrill, 
The indescribable electric thrill, 
That rushes through the spirit, as some tone 
Of nature’s melody awakes the ear; 
Or when some balmy zephyr bathes the brow; 
Or as the wandering eye marks some rich tint 
In summer’s rosy garland, when the wind 
Bends the elastic grain and slender flow’r; 
Or when the rich old forest gently waves 
His dark green plumes, answering in majesty 
To itS impassion’d whisper? When the clouds 
Heave up in glorious forms and dazzling hues ; 
Or lie like sleeping beauty, softly bright ; 
Or sometimes when the trembling star of eve 
Looks lovingly upon us? Is it not 
That these things touch some half-unconscious cord 
That vibrates with the memories of the past 
Ere earth enshrined the spirit? It must be 
That in the secret treasury of the mind, 
There lies a blazon’d volume, of the scenes, 
The trancing beauty and rich hymn of heaven, 
With which the spirit was familiar once, 
And which it longs for ever; wandering on 
Amid the maze of earth, of sense and sin, 
Catching at every shadow which appears 
In Fancy’s magic miffor, like the form 
Of some bright bliss which Memory’s piercing eye, 
Sees in that hidden volume ; wailing still 
In bitter disappointment, as it grasps 
The vain and empty shade, or sees it flit 
In smiling scorn away. Just as your wreaths 
Of bright Aurorean tints, ye Northern Lights, 
Are fading from the Borealean gates 
Of heaven’s immense cathedral.” 


One of her best poems is called ‘‘The Wan- 
derer,”’ and is founded on the appearance of Je- 
hovah to Moses on Mount Sinai. Of this poem 
we have heard that Mr. Willis remarked, he 
had written nothing to compare to it, except 
‘¢‘Jepthah’s Daughter,’’ which he considered the 
best of his scriptural poems. We give the con- 
clusion of it that our readers may judge for them- 
selves. 


‘* He ’rose, went forth, and stood on the sheer rock 
Waiting for God’s appearing. 


Hark! From far 
A fearful rushing sound. The heavens grew dark 
Is God approaching? Lo! a strong fierce wind 
Rushes upon the mountain, tearing up 
The shrubs and herbage from its arid breast; 
Lifting huge rocks from their eternal beds, 
And dashing them adown the fearful steeps, 
With such appalling sounds as if the world 
Were falling into atoms ; while the wind 
Shriek’d terribly amongst the caves, and clefts, 
And splinter’d rocks. °Tis past; and all is still. 


God was not in the wind. 





Now wakes a sound— 
A deep low moaning in the mountain’s breast, 
Which trembles fearfully, as if she felt 
The dreadful presence. Now her bosom heaves 
With strange convulsions, and she bellows forth 
Her agony, while the eternal rock 
On which the servant of Jehovah stood 
Shook like a leaf upon the aspen bough, 
And mighty rocks fell down, and caverns yawn’d, 
And the whole mountain totter’d. 

It is past-—— 
God was not in the earthquake. 
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Lo! there comes 
A more appalling wonder. Surely now 
The Terrible is near. Surging. along 
Above the wilderness a flood of fire 
Is sweeping tow’rd the mountain. In its way 
The atmosphere bursts into whirls of fire 
With frightful detonations. °Tis too much 
For mortal man to meet. With pallid fear 
He shrunk within his cave. The fire rush’d past 
And vanished ——But God was not in the fire. 


A pure breeze follow’d the fierce element, 
Heaven was serene, and on mount Horeb lay 
The downy wing of silence. On that calm 
There came a sttll small voice. —— 
*Tis God! The servant feels his Sovereign nigh. 
He wraps his face within his mantle’s folds, 

And at the entrance of that hallow’d cave, 
With head bow’d down, and meek attentive soul, 
Converses with Jehovah.” * 





From a poem on “Imagination” we make the 
llowing extract, which alone—if she had writ- 
ten nothing else—would entitle her to a high rank 


among our female poets. 


‘‘ The atmosphere is magic, as it bathes 

The brow and bosom with Lethean balm; 

And beauteous angels wait here, radiant 

With the pure blissful light that gushes forth 
From Heaven’s half-open portals; and their wings 
Glance ever at our bidding, swift as thought. 

How sweetly do they bear us in their arms, 

From this dull workshop of the heart and brain, 
To their own blest dominion; where each breeze 
Is laden with delight. How tenderly 

They lay us in the arms of those we love, 

While the full heart is throbbing, and the eye 
Pouring from its rich depth an ardent flood 

Of ecstacy, unmingled, unalloy’d. 

Then hands are clasp’d, and lips are fondly press’d, 
That never meet save in that magic land ; 

And words are breath’d, and eestacies are felt, 


That earth knows nothing of. There comes no doubt. 


No withering suspicion, no mistrust, 
Into that joyous world. All there is pure, 
Faultless and beautiful,—and full of bliss.’ 


With another beautiful poem we close our ex- 
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tracts from her writings. We have scarcely room ° 


for the whole of it, but there is nothing we can 3 


omit without injury. 
MY MUSE. 


‘Born of the sunlight and the dew, 
That met amongst the flow’rs, 

That on the river margin grew 
Beneath the willow bow’rs; 

Her earliest pillow was a wreath 
Of violets newly blown, 

And the meek incense of their breath 
Became at once her own. 


Her cradle hymn the river sung 
In that same liquid tone, 

With which it gave, when earth was young 
Praise to the Living One; 

The breeze that lay upon its breast 
Responded with a sigh, 

And the sweet ring-dove from her nest 

» Warbled her lullaby. 


? 


The only nurse she ever knew 
as Nature, free and wild: 
Such was her birth; and so she grew 
A moody, wayward child, 
Who loved to climb the rocky steep, 
To wade the mountain stream; 
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“Where many a thorn of misery » 





To lie beside the sounding deep 
And weave the enchanted dream. 


She lov’d the paths with shadows dim 
Beneath the dark-leav’d trees, 

Where Nature’s feather’d seraphim 
Mingled their melodies; 

To dance amongst the pensile stems 
Whose blossoms bright and sweet, 

Threw diamonds from their diadems 
Upon her fairy feet. 


She lov’d to watch the day-star float 
Upon the erial sea, 

Till morning sunk his pearly boat 
In floods of brilliancy ; 

To see the angel of the storm 
Upon his wind-wing’d car, 

With dark clouds wrapt around his form 
Come shouting from afar; 


And pouring treasures rich and free, 
The pure refreshing rain, 

Till every weed and forest tree 
Could boast its diamond chain; 
Then rising with the hymn of praise 
That swell’d from hill and dale, 
Leave a rainbow—sign of peace— 

Upon his misty veil. 


She lov’d the wave’s deep utterings, 
And gaz’d with frenzied eye ‘ 
When night shook lightning from his wings, 
And winds went sobbing by. 
Full oft I chid the wayward child 
Her wanderings to restrain, 
And sought her airy limbs to bind 
With prudence’s worldly chain. 


I bade her stay within my cot 
And ply the housewife’s art ; 
She heard me, but she heeded not ; 
Oh who.can bind the heart! 
I told her she had none to guide 
Her inexperienced feet, 
To where through Tempe’s valley glide 
Castalia’s waters sweet. 


No son of fame to take her hand 
And lead her blushing forth, 
Proclaiming to a laurel’d band 
A youthful sister’s worth ; 
That there was none to help her climb 
The steep and toilsome way, 
To where, above the mists of time 
Shines genius’ living ray. 


Where wreath’d with never-fading flow’rs 
The Harp immortal lies, 

Filling the souls that reach those bow’rs 
With heavenly melodies. 

I warn’d her of the cruel foes 
That throng that rugged path, # 


And tempests wreak their wrath. 


I told her of the serpent’s dreads 
With malice-pointed fangs ; . 
The yellow-blossom’d weeds that shed 
Derision’s maddening pangs ; 

And of the broken mouldering lyres 
Thrown carelessly aside, 

Telling the winds with shivering wires 
How nobie spirits died. . 


I said her sandals were not mete 
Such journey to essay, 

There should be gold beneath the feet 
That tempt Fame’s toilsome way. 

But while I spoke, her burning eye 
Was flashing in the light 

That shone upon that mountain high, 
Insufferably bright.” 
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ELLEN ELMER. 
OR, THE SPRING OF THE VALLEY. 
BY MARY A. DUNLAP. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a pleasant summer afternoon, when a 
horseman might be seen advancing slowly along 
a sylvan road, not far from the pretty village of 
Olney. He was apparently about nineteen, and 
had quite a prepossessing appearance. His face 
was manly rather than beautiful, but he had the 
most lovely chesnut curls, and an eye of great 
brilliancy and expression. His figure was well 
knit, and rather above the medium height, and 
he rode his high-spirited animal with eage and 
grace. 

Suddenly the road emerged from the wood- 
lands, and the traveller found himself in one of 
those sweet and placid vallies with which our 
lovely land abounds. On one side in the distance 
swelled up a gentle elevation, covered with green 
fields and clumps of forest oaks. On the other 
side the hill rose more abruptly, though the nearly 
precipitous sides were, in part, concealed by the 
primeval trees which everywhere overspread it. 
For the space of three or four hundred yards, 
however, immediately before the traveller, both 
sides of the valley were covered with woods; and 
just where the cleared land, on the left began, 
an opening might be seen in the hill-side, as if a 
lateral valley there ran off to the north. From 
the precipitous hill-side opposite this gap gushed 
a spring of the clearest water, which, after falling 
into a rude stone basin, overflowed the sides, and 
brawled away in a gentle rivulet. 

When the traveller entered this lovely and 
quiet valley it was already late in the afternoon, 
so late that the sun was beginning to decline be- 
hind the western hills, and his beams, struggling 
between a clump of maples in the distance, were 
silvering the water in the fountain and gilding 
the greensward around, with farewell radiance. 
The solemn shade of the valley everywhere, ex- 
cept in this spot; and the deep quiet of approach- 
fhg evening caused the horseman to draw his rein 
insensibly and gaze on the landscape. He had 
thus stood a moment when, from the gap of the 
opposite hill, emerged a young girl scarcely above 
the childish age, but of wonderful beauty. Her 
dréss,bespoke her a cottager; but nature had be- 
stowed on her a face and form that would have 
been envied by the proudest princess. Her hair 
was raven, soft and silky, and fell in natural 
ringlets over,shoulders exquisitely rounded and 
white as statuary marble. Her eyes were large, 
full and dark, and her mouth the prettiest in the 
world. 
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‘By Jove!’ said the youthful traveller, “a 
perfect beauty. IT have not seen so elegant a 
face and figure among all the beauties of New 
Haven. What a glorious woman she will be. 
Faith! how prettily she trips. As old Sir John 
Suckling has it, her feet, ‘like little mice peep in 
and out.’ Ill ask Arabella who she can be.”’ 

The girl had by this time advanced to the 
spring, where she filled her pitcher, and then 
turned to look around, while she rested it on the 
stone basin. Never was a more beautiful picture 
as she stood there, for but one moment, with the 
mellow sunligh ing around her form. Sud- 
denly her eye ae. that of the stranger. She 
blushed at his ardent look, and catching up her 
pitcher, bounded off like a startled fawn. The 
gaze of the horseman followed her until she dis- 
appeared. When he looked at the fountain again 
the sunshine had disappeared. He heaved a deep 
sigh and said, 

‘“‘Heigho! the place seems dark as a dungeon 
without her. She came and went like a fairy. 
How charmingly she blushed! I wonder how 
old she can be?—thirteen I should say. If she 
were older I might lose my heart. Beautiful 
child!” 

He put spurs to his horse, and at a gallop 
dashed down the road, turned sharply into the 
little lateral valley, where she had disappeared, 
and keeping on with unabated speed through the 
village, which lay there hidden in the lap of the 
hills like a violet nestling in a quiet nook, never 
drew rein until he stopped before an imposing 
mansion embowered in trees, about a quarter of a 
mile beyond the hamlet. Here a servant quickly 
appeared, to whom he flung his bridle. A minute 
after he was welcomed by his guardian, and then, 
in rapid succession, by the lady of the house, and 
her daughter Annabel, the latter of whom coming 
forward with an affected air, languidly bid the 
handsome youth welcome. 

Henry Osmond had been Teft an orphan at an 
early age. His father’s will had appointed for 
the guardian of the boy a gentleman every way 
worthy of the office; and under whose care the 
property of the young heir had accumulated 
during a long minority to a fortune unusually 
large. This guardian had an only daughter, 
who, though yet young, was of unbounded 
ambition, a trait which she inherited from her 
mother. These two had long resolved in their 
own minds that the young heir should be the 
husband of Annabel; and so adroitly had they 
maneuvred that Osmond, ever since he began 
to think of the subject at all, had considered it 
as a matter of course that Miss Webster was 
some day to be his wife. The father stood aloof 
from these machinations, of which indeed he was 
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scarcely conscious. But regarding Osmond as a} seemed to consider the marriage as a matter of 
lad of high promise, he treatedjhim as an especial } course. 
favorite. Thus the young heir found himself And such indeed had been Osmond’s determi- 
universally courted at the hall; where accord- ; nation when he arrived from Europe. * He re- 
ingly, he always spent his vacations. On a visit } membered Annabel as quite a pretty girl, a little 
of this kind he had now come. affected it is true, but to atone for this, very 
‘By the bye, Annabél,” said Osmond, the } accomplished, and having an exquisite taste in 
next day, ‘“‘who is the pretty girl I met at the } dress. She had, morgover, left on his mind the 
valley spring yesterday? She has dark hair and 3 impression of an amiable heart, for he noticed 
eyes, and may be about thirteen. I saw her } that she was always dutiful to her parents, and 
enter the second cottage on the right as I turned } kind and condescending to the servants. But 
into the street. She is the most beautiful crea- } now, on his return, though he found her im- 
ture I ever saw, or dreamed gf proved in personal appearance, her affectation, 
“Indeed!” said Annabel, ised out of her } instead of disappearing as he hoped, had grown 
usual languid tone. into a habit: and, on one or two occasions, he 
“Yes! a perfect Helen—only too young for } had oyerheard slight altercations between her 
that,” added Osmond, coloring at his earnestnes$ } and her mother, when it was supposed that he 
when he saw his companion’s eye fixed on him. }{ was out of hearing. These things made him 
Annabel, though scarcely sixteen, had already ; hesitate in executing his first resolution to pro- 
learned to be artful. She saw that Osmond was } pose for Annabel at once. He determined to 
interested in this girl, and she determined to de- } wait, and observe, before he made the final step. 
stroy the power of her rival, even at the expense | The Sunday after his return he rode over to 
of a falsehood. church in the neighboring parish, intending to 
‘She is pretty, but that is all. Such a temper: } dine with the minister, an old friend of his 
her mother can do nothing with her. She wished } father. After service the good old man came 
to bind her to us, but ma would not have her } out and shook him heartily by the hand. 
about the house on any account. There was ‘¢ Welcome back, my dear young friend,” said 
some talk about her having committed a theft } the rector, ‘“‘ you grow more and more like your 
that would have sent her to the Penitentiary, but } father. You will come and dine with me. That 
it was hushed up: for her parents are excellent $ is right. You know our Sunday fare, so I need 
people in their way, only poor, and you know, as make no apology. Leave your horse here; the 
all such people are, very vulgar.” sexton will bring him over to the parsonage; and 
Osmond sighed involuntarily that one so beau- ; then we can walk home through the orchard.” 
; 








tiful should be so base; he implicitly believed all At dinner a young lady sat at the head of the 
that his* companion had said. He thought no } table, whose appearance struck Osmond so for- 
more of the pretty cottager that day; but if her 3 cibly that only politeness restrained him from 
image afterward would sometimes rise before { staring at her. She was eminently beautiful: 
him, he dismissed it, with a passing regret. and, moreover, it seemed as if he had seen the 
face somewhere before, though where he could 
not tell. He knew the rector had never mar- 

ried, and he had never heard of any relatives. 
Besides the name was a strange one, Elmer. 





CHAPTER Il. 





Years had passeq,away since the events nar- 
rated in our last cM@pter, and Osmond, having 
completed his collegiate course and made a tour } Miss Elmer! He had never heard of a family in 
of two years in Europe, was once more on a visit § the county of that name. When they adjourned 
at his guardian’s. He had been received by Mrs. { to the library, Osmond could not help alluding to 
Webster, now a widow, and by her daughter with } the subject. 
smiles and courtesies; and Annabel was already ‘* Ah! yes she is a lovely creature,” said the 
arranging in her mind what her wedding dress } kind old minister in reply to the young man’s 
should be, and in what style her household should } remark, ‘‘and she is as good as she is lovely. 
be arranged. Not that Osmond had said anything } You are right in saying the name is a strange 
to warrant the supposition that he contemplated } one in the county. The poor girl is an ogplitin. 
a speedy marriage, but Annabel and her mother { Both her parents died about four years ago, 
had no doubt he would now settle, and whom } shortly after they moved into this neighborhood. 
would he choose but her whom he had tacitly ; They were but poor cottagers, though they had 
regarded from boyhood as his future wife? Be- } seen better days. As there was ngyone to care 
sides, Mrs. Webster had more than once known } for their daughter, I received herinto my house, 
third parties to tease Osmond about her daughter, } and when poor old Hannah, my housekeeper, 
and in no case had he uttered a denial, but ' died, the dear child took her placey'and I think 
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we shall never part, for I love her as my own 
flesh and blood, and I believe she would make 
any sacrifice for me.” 

The conversation now changed, and after awhile 
Osmond left, promising to return soon again. Nor 
was he long in fulfilling his promise, for the image 
of the beautiful housekeeper was constantly before 
him, and the week seemed dull in which he did 
ride over to the parsonage at least twice. Anna- 
bel began to wonder at the frequency of these 
visits, but as she knew nothing of the attractions 
of the good rector’s household, she remained in 
happy ignorance of the threatened destruction to 
her plans. 

If the rector saw the growing interest of Os- 
mond in his protegée, he at least said nothing, 
but suffered matters to take their course. The 
young man, let him come as often as he pleased, 
was always welcome, and, after awhile, the 
minister did not hesitate to leave the house- 
keeper to entertain his guest, if duty required 
his own presence elsewhere. These téte-a-tétes 
became, finally, the most precious portion of 
Osmond’s visit; and he even began to feel dis- 
appointed when his venerable friend was able to 
remain at home, preferring much rather the sweet 
society of Ellen Elmer. Yet he was not in love: 
at least he was not aware of being so. He was 
only conscious of having more than once con- 
trasted Annabel with the good rector’s protegée, ; 
and the result was always in favor of the latter. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


A peticious October morning! The sky was 
without a cloud, the air fresh and balmy, and the 
song of the corn-huskers rang from hill to hill. 
As Osmond rode through his favorite lanes, in 
his way across the country to the parsonage, he 
thought he had never seen nature so beautiful. 
And when, alighting at the garden gate, he be- 
held Ellen in the porch as if awaiting him, with 
a heightened color in her cheek, and a look of 
welcome in her eyes, his heart beat tumultuously. 

They walked together into the neighboring 
parlor. The rector had gone out; and they seated 
themselves in silence. Somehow Osmond had 
never felt so happy. The remembrance of her 
look as he rode up‘tingered in his memory; and 
for awhile he,remained without speaking, in- 
dulging in this delicious recollection. At length 
he apoke, 

‘*Do you know, Ellen,” he said, ‘‘ that I often 
think I have met you somewhere before; though 
when, or in what place I vainly try to call to 
mind. I am sure I have either seen or dreamed 
of a face like yours.” 

Ellen blushed to her brow, and then gave him 
an arch look. 
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‘* And have you never met me before?” she said. 

‘‘T cannot recollect. where.” 

‘‘Perhaps I can enlighten you,” she replied. 
‘‘Do you remember, four years ago, the first day 
you arrived at Webster’s?” 

“Yoo” 

‘¢ And do you remember stopping at the spring 
in the valley?” 

‘‘Why—you are not the beautiful cottager I 
saw there!’ exclaimed Osmond, a sudden light 
breaking in on him. ‘‘Yes! I see it now. There 
are the same eyes—the same hair. What a fool 
I have been!” 

Ellen now blusii#d more than ever. Suddenly 
the look of radiant joy died from Osmond’s face: 
he remembered what Annabel had told him. 
And could this lovely creature, whose society 
had grown almost necessary to his existence, 
have been the disobedient child, the victim of 
her violent passions, of whom Annabel had 
spoken. His brow grew clouded. But noticing 
Ellen’s eye fixed inquiringly on him, and dread- 
ing lest she should attribute it to a wrong cause, 
he rallied himself, and soon pretending that he 
had come on especial business with the rector, 
took his leave. 

Poor Osmmond!—how he suffered during that 
ride homeward. The pain with which he learned 
Ellen’s identity convinced him that he loved her. 
He could not, for a moment, think of marrying a 
person with such violent passions; and he almost 
hated the orphan for having deceived him with 
her apparent sweetness of temper, which he now 
saw was only put on for the occasion. These 
were his first feelings. But after he had ridden 
a mile, he began to ask himself if Annabel might 
not possibly be mistaken. He recalled to mind 
all that the good rector had said in her favor; and 
the result was that he reached home with a com- 
paratively light heart, determined to bring up the 
subject before Annabel. 

But this designing girl, though utterly ignorant 
of the cause that prompted Osmond’s enquiries, 
remembered the incident to which he alluded and 
adhered to her former story, adding, 

‘“*T believe I told you her parents were respec- 
table people; but I was deceived. They left the 
village directly afterward, and no one knows 
where they went. Why do you ask?” 

Osmond hesitated whether to confess the truth; 
but some unaccountable impulse suddenly deci- 
ded him to do so. Annabel’s color changed at 
his relation: she felt she had gone too far; and 
her very embarrassment strengthened the doubts 
of her truth which had begun to arise in Osmond’s 
mind. He ventured to say, 

‘*But are you quite sure that you are not mis- 
informed ?”’ 
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Annabel for an instant forgot herself, for she 
now saw, for the first time, she had a rival, and in 
the surprise, her usual dissimulation in Osmond’s 
presence gave way before the natural violence of 
her temper. 

‘¢You may believe me cr not,’ she said, with 
eyes sparkling with rage. ‘‘ You seem to think 
more of that beggar’s word than of mine,” and, 
overcome by passion, she burst into tears and 
rushed from the room. 

Osmond rose in astonishment. His worst sus- 
picions of Annabel’s temper were confirmed, and 
his doubts as to the accuracy of her relation in- 
creased. He resolved to satigfy himself at once 
by returning to the parsonage, waiting there for 
the rector, and unburdening to him his whole 
mind. Few men could be as energetic as Os- 
mond, and before noon he was closeted with the 
minister. 

‘* My dear young friend,”’ said the rector, when 
Osmond had finished his narration, ‘‘every word 
of that haughty woman’s story is untrue. I have 
long known her passionate character, her disre- 
gard of truth, and her own and her mother’s de- 
signs on you. But I knew your good sense would 
penetrate their plot: or if it did not, I saw there 
was time enough as yet to warn you. This ac- 
counts for my silence. As for Bilen I have 
known her for years, and she is as amiable as 
she is lovely. What you see her, such she is 
always. Her family, though reduced, is good, 
much better indeed than that of the Websters. 
Both her parents bore an irreproachable charac- 
ter. I am shocked at the baseness that could 
invent such charges against her. Why—at that 
time—Miss Webster could not have been more 
than sixteen. Alas! the inborn wickedness of the 
human heart.” 

‘©You relieve my mind from a load,” said Os- 
mond, ‘‘need I tell you I love Ellen, and that I 
will, this instant, lay my fortune at her feet.” 

‘*God bless you both!” said the old rector 
rising. ‘‘You will never repent of your choice. 
You will find the dear girl in"the garden arbor, 
for she reads there at this hour every day.” 

Osmond did find her there, and before an hour 
he and Ellen returned to the house, and solicited 
together the rector’s benediction. In just one 
month from that day they were united, their 
kind old friend performing the ceremony. 

Annabel is still unmarried, and she will pro- 
bably continue so. But though she regrets her 
conduct, we fear it is not with true repentance. 

The last we heard of our hero and heroine, 
they were established, at a handsome residence, 
in the same village with the rector, while a 
family of lovely children was growing up around 
them. 
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THE GIFTS. 
BY MRS. MATILDA P. HUNT. 


Mementos of a perished faith, 
Sad tokens of a broken vow, 

The truth ye pledged has falsehood proved— 
Ye are but idle mockeries now; 

Go—with the love ye imaged forth, 
Go—with the wildering hopes ye gave; 

Go—with the thoughts ye once could wake, 
And sink beneath Oblivion’s wave. 


I would not keep you—ye have ceased 
To bid my bounding pulses thrill; 
Your spell is gone—the heart that erst 
Beat strangely at your sight, is still; 
I may not keep you—he who traced 
Each well-known word—who wore the chain 
Of your bright forms, to bind my heart, 
Has gone—and why should you remain? 


I must not keep you—I have breathed 
Another and a holier vow; 
A better hope is at my heart— 
A calmer thought has smoothed my brow; 
The first wild dream of early youth, 
The first young hope has passed away; 
Frail pledges of a frailer love, 
Why should ye be more true than they? 


Mementos of a perished faith, 
Sad tokens of a broken vow, 


The truth ye pledged has falsehood proved— ° 


Ye are but idle mockeries now; 
Go—with the love ye imaged forth, 
Go—with the wildering hopes ye gave; 
Go—with the thoughts ye once could wake, 
And sink beneath Oblivion’s wave. 


TO IRENE. 


AFTER THE ELIZABETHAN POETS. 


I Love thee not for beauteousness, 
Though few are half so faire, 

But for an earnest hearte, and minde 
With giftes so rich and rare. 

As rugged cliffes do placide growe 
When starres upon them shyne, 

So is my soul forever soothed, 
Deare love! by lookes of thine. 


And thus alonge undying Time, 
Oh! may it ever be; 
For love has not its fullest bloom 
Tyll in Eternity! 
Not onlye for this fadynge life 
Have we our troth-plight given, 
But that the love of earth may growe 
To perfect love in heaven. * * * 
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CLARA. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Hip’st thou that forehead with a golden crown, 
Where should be branded, if that right were right, 
The slaughter of the prince that owned the crown, 
And the dire death of my poor sons and brothers; 
Tell me, thou villain slave, where are my children?” 
° RicHaRD THE THIRD. 


Tue sunlight of old England never broke over 
a richer scene than the old baronial castle, with ‘ 


its broad lands and hunting forests, in which 
Elizabeth, the widow of Edward the Fourth, 
had taken up her residence after leaving the 
sanctuary of Westminster. 

The castle stood upon a hill-side. Its turrets 
and battlements of dark, gray stone might be 
seen for miles around, frowning in feudal mag- 
nificence amid picturesque mountain scenery, 
and with broad forests undulating an ocean of 


verdure, from its foundations to a quiet and beau- ; 
tiful valley that stretched itself to a line of blue | 


hills which skirted the distant horizon. 

A mountain stream of some magnitude washed 
the foundations of the castle on the north side, 
forming with its rocky barriers a rngged and 


beautiful object of scenery in times of peace. ‘ 
In war it answered as a moat to defend the ; 
castle, and was spanned by a swing bridge, : 


which at the time of our story had been raised 
so long that the chains were rusted from disuse. 
For though the land was at peace, the widoy of 
King ee not feel entirely safe, while 
the murderer of her sons usurped the throne of 
England. 


It was a lovely morning late in the summer } 


time. The sun, as he rose up behind the castle, 
shed a flood of golden light over its old, gray 
turrets, and rolled slowly downward across the 
forest below. The giant oaks seemed trembling 
in an atmospherg of powdered gems as the glo- 
rious sunshine broke over the dewy foliage with 
which they were laden. a bgeeze swept down 
from the hills and shook the gnarled old oaks, 


hung laughing amid the leaves, or fled away to ; 


coquette with the sedges near a lake, which lay 
like a gem in the Mfrest, or to sing itself to 
in some dingle where the wild blosso 
themselves. The waterfall, too, rushing 
thesrocks and dashing against the foundations of 
the castle, sent forth most cheerful music. The 
rush,and roar of its current as it sprang from 


ey 
rock to rock, dashing ip wreaths of foam over 
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; windings as it crept in and out, now in the shade, 
now in the sunshine, through the hunting-forest, 
: and away down the valley. 

; But there was other and more stirring music 

; in the forest than arose from breeze or waterfall : 

‘ the clear, silvery notes of a hunter’s bugle came 

’ winding through the leafy glades, and occasion- 

° ally a deer’was startled up by the sound of hoofs 

; afar off, which snuffed the air, tossed its antlered 

head, and sprang away toward the hill, for amid 

; the rocks he was sure of safety, at least from 

mounted huntsmen. 

On the verge of the forest, and not very far 
; from the castle, was a spot of ground from which 
’ the timber had been cut away, leaving an open 
¢ space of some ten acres, where the sunshine fell 
. refreshingly over an expanse of rich forest sward 
‘ enamelled with wild blossoms. 

: The mountain stream, which we have spoken 
of, swept half around this clearing, narrowed by 
a deep trench cut years before, near its original 

; bed, in order to lead off the waters which threat- 

: ened to inundate the entire space if left to them- 

selves. Grass and wild flowers had crept over 

‘ the edges of this channel, fringing it to the water’s 

; brink, and giving it the appearance of a rustic 
ditch rather than a stream of budy and depth as 

‘ it really was. 

The hunfér’s bugle sounded nearer and nearer 
to this open space, till at length the hunting, or 
as it proved to be hawking party, from whence 
‘ the sounds came, emerged from the branching 
; trees which in that direction hung completely 
; over the stream. 
$ The first who appeared was a lady, rather 
‘ beyond the prime of life, but still of magnificent 
and lofty presence. In person she was large, 
firmly built, and limbed with perfect proportion. 
; Though she must have been still more lovely in 
; her youth, there was something superb in her 
; beauty even now—a voluptuous maturity which 
‘ reminded one rather of the fruit which springs 
‘ from the blossom than of the blossom itself. 

; The rich bloo@*warmed her cheek like a foun- 

tain olten rubies, and her lips were like a 

; cluster of cherries, red and fully ripe. Her riding 

cap of dark blue velvet was looped up from her 

: white forehead with a string of jewels, a white 

‘ plume swept from the jeweiled band down to 

Sher shoulder, where it mingled with the tresses 

‘ of glossy and golden hair, which, according to 

’ the fashion of the times, was allowed to fall 

’ down her back and over one shoulder—a perfect 

veil of wavyringlets. A chain of heavy gold fell 

deross her fine *bust, to which was suspended a 
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the moss-grown battlements, might have been g small, golden bugle with an emerald mouth- 


heard afar off—for it was a turbulent stream, 
deep and dangerous; but very beautiful was its 
6* 


3 piece, and fretted with precious stones. 
‘ The lady drew up her horse, not sharply, but 
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with a firm curb that brought his mouth down 
upon his broad and snow-white chest. She looked 
around a moment, and lifting the bugle to her lips 
sounded a sweet and silvery blast, bending her 
head on one side with a playful motion the while, 
and turning her large blue eyes with sparkling 
impatience down a glade in the forest, as if she 
expected some one to obey her summons. She 
had scarcely turned her eyes in that direction a 
moment, when another lady appeared winding 
through the wood, who was followed by a band 
of retainers. 

She was a young girl, not more than sixteen 
years of age, slender and delicate, with the same 
golden hair and eyes of dark azure which formed 
a striking beauty in the person already introduced 





leap!” said the queen dowager with a smile as 
the princess drew near. ‘See, girl, if thy slen- 
der courser can clear a ditch after this fashion.” 

As the royal lady ceased speaking she drew 
up her reins, gave them a slight shake, and patted 
her horse npon the neck. The well-trained ani- 
mal gathered up his limbs and ‘shot across the 
stream, tearing up the turf and wild flowers in 
gaining a foothold on the other side. It wasa 
powerful leap, and the lady caressed him with 
her hand as she cast a triumphant glance across 
the stream. 

“Come, follow—follow!”’ sue cried, waving 
her hand with a proud smile. 

That instant the black hunter approached the 
edge of the stream. A close observer might have 


to the reader. But the hair, though less profuse,+} seen that the lips of his fair rider were a shade 


was a shade lighter, and still more exquisitely 
fine in its silken texture, while it swept back 
from the snowy temple with a light, wavy curl, 
which made the sunbeams sparkle as they fell 
upon it—and the eyes, so large and downcast, 
might have owed something of their exquisite } 


paler than usual. But the proud and sometimes 
imperious queen was looking at her. She pre- 
2 pared herself for the leap, and, though her eyes 
closed tremulously for one instant, as her brave 
horse cleared the stream with a leap that landed 
him far on the opposite shore, the bird was not 


softness to the dark curling lashes that shaded } shaken from her wrist, and she kept her seat 


them. A tinge, like the color in the heart of an 
almond flower, lay in her delicately rounded 
cheek, but even this little rosy glow was sent 
there by the morning breeze, for usually that 
cheek was of the clear, pearly white, which is 
so beautiful when it exists without the associa- 
tion of ill health—and her lips were like wet 
rose-buds—red and dewy—with a dimple at each 
corner whenever she spoke or smiled. 

The Princess Elizabeth was mounted on a 
slender black hunter, her dress was of dark 
green velvet, fitted tightly to the round waist, 
and buttoned over the full, but delicate bust, up 
to the white throat by a succession of small 
golden clasps, each with a large diamond flash- 
ing m the centre. The skirt fell in heavy folds 
down the shining sides of her hunter, and from 
under it peeped a tiny shoe embroidered with 
gold, and resting lightly in the broad silver stir- 


rup of her saddle. Her riding’cap was without ; passage. If not they shall b 


plumes, and twice surrounded by a finely gyrought 
chain, which terminating in tassels of spUn gold 
fell down and mingled with the veil of silken hair 
which swept over her shoulder. One little hand 
with its neatly embroidered glove, directed the 
motion of her graceful steed; on the other a 


falcon was perched, and confined to her delicate ; 
wrist with thongs of colored leather. As the $ 
lady rode up to the side of her mother, the bird ’ 








es 


firmly. 

‘‘Bravely done,”’ exclaimed the queen, riding 
forward, ‘‘the horse does credit to his teacher. In 
a year or two when he has a little more strength 
he may equal White Suffolk here, and he,” added 
the lady in atone of sadness, and smoothing down 
his milk white mane with her hand, ‘‘ was first 
mounted by a king.” 

“My ." father?” inquired Elizabeth in a 


loy voice 
King _— broke him to My bit with his 
own hand,” replied the queen, dashing a tear 
from her eyes—‘‘but this is no time for sad 
thoughts. Let us on to the lake! Your falcon 
there chafes under his jesses!_ Ride on—our fel- 
lows yonder are not mounted so nobly as the 
ladies, they must go round where the stream is 
narrower. Meanwhile let us on to the lake, we 
may strike a heron while they are finding a 
one from the 
rushes.” - 
The lady waved her hand to the group of re- 
ainers on the opposite bank, and proceeded to- 
ben the lake. The princess rode by her side with 
a of sadness on her swe@ace, brought ther 
ention of her departed royal father. She 
t learned, like her mother, how to over- 
sorrow with excitement. 
‘‘There, those hair-brained pages have gone 


ruffled his feathers, arched his neck and turned ° 3 too far down,” exclaimed the queen, with an 
; impatient wave of her hand, intended to summon 
’ the wanderers back, but they were bus¥ seeking 
for a passage across the stream and did not heed 
her till she lifted her hunting bugle and blew a 


his flashing eyes to the soft orbs of his mistress’ ‘ 


as if proud of such delicate thraldom, and restive ° 
to prove himself worthy by a trial of his skill. 
‘* Now, fair girl, let us witness this boasted ° 
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sharp summons, indicating with her finger the ; 
place where they might clear the stream in 
safety. : 

Scarcely had the bugle dropped from her hand, 

when it was answered by another blast, which 
came up from the forest a little to the left: a 
loud, clear sound, as it might be a louder echo 
of her own, which rang through every glade of 
the forest, as if perpetuated by a stout man 
whose breath was not easily exhausted. 
. The queen started in her saddle and looked at 
her daughter, surprised and a little angry, per- 
haps, for the bloot grew warm in her cheek, and 
her eyes sparkled. 

‘*How is this?’’ she said, casting a sharp glance 
at the body of retainers who had by this time 
cleared the stream and were galloping toward 
her with merry faces and plumes tossing to the 
wind. 

‘They are all here. The bugle notes came 
from none of them! Are strangers making free 
in our lands? Well, who is this sounding his 
horn so bravely under our very castle walls?” } 
she demanded, addressing the first retainer that 
rode up, then adding quickly, 

‘*We are conquered in sad sooth if noisy in- 
truders can thus break in upon our morning } 
sport.”’ 3 

‘‘T know nothing of the matter, noble lady,” 
said the man, evidently as much surprised as his { 
mistress. ‘It may be some of the neighboring } 
lords coming up to pay the devoir at the castle.” 

‘‘Not with this clamor: there is no gentleman 
in these parts who would find courage to answer } 
Elizabeth Woodville’s bugle so saucily,”’ replied } 
the lady wit a kindling eye. “They dare not } 
so soon forget the homage due King Edward’s } 
widow—sound thy horn now, do not spare breath 
but out brave this bold marauder with a summons 
that shall bring him before us.”’ 

The man lifted his horn and blew a loud blast, 
which he prolonged almost a minute. Instantly 
it was answered from the forest, so loud and near 
that the whole group of retainers, now surround- 
ing the queen, drew their reins tighter and turned 
their faces toward that part of the wood where 
these unusually bold sounds had issued. 2 

The last bugle notes were yet ringing in the } 
distance when there came a sound of hoofs, 
broken and mellowed by the forest sward d 
directly after a party of horsemen ap’ 
issuing from the outskirts of the wood. The 
whole group rode slowly forward. But though 
the glitter of jewels gave evidence that some of 
them held high rank, the queen removed near 
the centre of the open space, and surrounded by 
her retainers, sat on her horse with a lofty air 
waiting to receive them without advancing a step. 
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But the !eader of the party had scarcely issued 
from the dim light of the forest when the blood 
fled from Elizabeth Woodville’s face, and with a 
look of uncontrollable affright fearfully mingled 
with horror and disgust, she curbed her horse 
so sharply that he ran back scattering confusion 
among her retainers. — 

The princess was not so quick to recognize the 
personage who had so startled her mother. She 
only saw a man of middle size, apparently of 
high rank, for the trappings of his horse were 
heavy with gold, and his own vestments be- 
trayed their magnificene even from the distance 
where she sat. She was wondering who it could 
be that had the power to agitate her mother thus, 
when the horseman rode out into the open space, 
and a flash of sunshine struck the jewelled star 
upon his breast.. At that instant the breeze swept 


} back the heavy plume of feathers that had partly 


shaded his face, and Elizabeth recognized King 
Richard the Third, her father’s brother. Her face 
turned white, she uttered a low cry of terror, and 
wheeling her hunter would have fled. 

But the queen had recovered from the first 
rush of feeling that had overwhelmed her, and 
though her face was still deadly pale, and her 
voice trembled, she besought her daughter to 
remain. 

‘Stay, Elizabeth, stay, we are powerless in 
his hands—do not enrage the tiger, or he may 
spring upon us as he has on those as dear and 
helpless,”” her voice choked her here; she bent 
her head a moment, and then looked around as 
if she too were meditating flight. 

‘*No, no, it must be borne!’ she muttered 
with a strong effort to recover some degree of 
her natural self-possession; but she could not 
summon the color back to her cheek, and her 
hand shook so violently that it was with difficulty 


} she held the bridle, though she ordered her re- 


tainers to follow, and rede slowly forward to 
meet the murderer of her children. 

Richard quickened his pace, as he saw this 
friendly movement, and the next moment was by 
her side. The queen lifted her hand.with an 
unconquerable impulse to repel him, but either 
mistaking it for a courteous movement, or choos- 
ing so to consider it, Richard took the hand in 
his arm, and though it quivered like an aspen, 
bent forward and pressed his lips upon it. 

‘‘How fares it with our lovely sister?” he 
murmured, in a low, gentle voice, still holding 
the trembling hand in his. 

He saw she could not reply; for though her 
lips moved, no sound came from them—and with 
wily self-possession, went on as if she had spoken. 

‘‘Cares of state have kept us asunder too 
long,”’ he continued, ‘“‘or we should have paid 
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homage here before. Ha, yonder sits our fair 
niece, the Lady Elizabeth! Shall we ride for- ‘ 
ward and pay our humble greeting?” 

The Princess Elizabeth was sitting on her ‘ 


horse, pale, motionless, and like a chiselled statue © 


—on the very spot where she had first seen the | 
usurper. The reins were grasped tightly in her 


hand—the foot was pressed down, hard, upon the } 
stirrup, and the wrist, upon which the hawk was ‘ 


perched, seemed frozen into marble. There was 


not a vestage of color in her face, but her eyes | 
glittered like splintered sapphires, as she watched ; 


the meeting of her mother with that fearful man. 
She saw these retainers mingle in together, 


smiling and exchanging civil words with each | 


other. She saw the touch of those murderous 


lips to her mother’s hands—she saw them wheel : 
their horses and ride forward abreast—and knew 5 


her trial would come next. 
It was too fearful! 


he was nearing the stream every instant, and it 


required nerve and coolness to urge the leap over : 
it in safety. She was upon the brink, her horse ; 
was gathering his limbs up for a leap, when the > 
hawk lost his hold upon her wrist, and flapped > 


his wings, vehemently, in an effort to regain it. 


The hunter shied, his leap was broken; but he ‘ 


made a spring, his front hoofs struck the opposite 
bank, and he fell backward into the stream. 
That instant King Richard was upon the bank. 


He sprang from his horse, cast off his velvet : 


cloak, and leaped into the water. 


The black hunter had flung off his rider, and | 
was swimming with loose bridle toward the shore. ‘ 


A mass of dark velvet, sweeping down with the 
current, was all that could be seen of the Lady 
Elizabeth. With a few vigorous strokes of his 
sound arm, Richard reached the spot where even 


this was disappearing—made a sudden plunge ; 
and came up again with the princess in his grasp. } 
His withered arm was too feeble, either to hold ; 


the senseless maiden or buffet a passage through ; 
the water, though the bank was very near. He } 
felt himself sinking, and shouted for help. One 
of his retainers stripped the bridle from his horse, ; 
flung the heavy reins to his master, and in a few ; 


moments Richard bent dripping, and almost ex- > 


hausted, over the senseless young creature he 


had saved. 
‘Ts she dead? is she, too, gone?” exclaimed 


She cast a terrified look ° 
toward them, whirled her horse and fled. But: 
she had no strength to control her steed, though ; 


{ There was a gleam in Richard’s eye as he 

; lifted his head and looked into the face of the un- 
$ , happy woman; but it passed away, and he 
replied, calmly, 

‘*The Lady Elizabeth is not dead; but for the 
‘ help of this poor arm she might have been. Is it 
‘for this the queen upbraids her husband’s bro- 
ther?” 

‘*Not dead! Is not this death?—you should 
; know its signs,” exclaimed the queen, kneeling 
down, and pressing her hand over the heart of 
her child. ‘It beats—it beats—yes, she is not 
dead!” and with this glad exclamation, she lifted 
‘her head and met the calm, but somewhat re- 
proachful look, with which Richard was regarding 
‘her. She saw his dripping garments, the expres- 
sion of fatigue on his face, and held forth her 
hand. 

‘*You saved her—the last, the only child of 
King Edward. That should atone for much. 
His widow is not ungrateful.” 

‘*Would that she were always thus forgiving,” 
murmured the king, pressing his lips to the hand 
she held forth. ‘‘ But, see—our sweet niece is 
sensible once more, a moment and those trem- 
bling lashes will unclose. Let us lift her from 
the wet sward.” 
> As he spoke, Richard raised the maiden in his 
arms, and rested her pale head upon his bosom. 
: But the thick lashes which lay quivering on her 
: cheek, suddenly unknit their silken. fringe. The 
: eyes beneath were fixed upon his face—a flash of 
reason shot to them. The marble features took 
: an expression of fear and abhorrence, and, with 
a wild, but faint cry, the poor girl yoke from his 
arms and staggered to her feet. 
$  £*Do not touch me—do not—do not!” she said, 
‘ holding out both hands to keep Richard from ap- 
$ proaching her; for he had started up and would 
have supported her as she stood. ‘I will not be 
touched by those hands!” 

The princess looked wildly around, as she 
uttered these phrenzied words. Her horse was 
; Standing near, dripping with water, and trembling 
‘ like a disobedient hound. He had been secured 
: by one of the servitors who was holding him by 
‘the bit. She darted forward, placed her hand on 
; ; the shoulder of this man, and sprang to the sad- 
dle. The horse seemed to widerstand her wild 
$ desire to be alone, for as she snatched the reins, 
3 ntbeea away—cleared the stream with a bound, 
and both horse and rider were lost in the forest, 


the queen, wringing her hands in agony, over the } before any one could stretch forth a hand to 


senseless body of her child. 

‘¢Wretch!”? she exclaimed, almost in frenzy, 
putting Richard wildly back with her hand, 
‘could yon not have spared this one—she was 
the last—the very last!” 


detain them. 

Richard stood for a moment on the spot where 
he had been so unexpectedly repulsed, a frown 
contracted his forehead, and a bitter smile curved 
his lip. 
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“Am I a serpent, that she springs from me 
thus?” he said, turning fiercely to the queen. 
‘Ts this the courtesy you have taught her to ex- 
tend to her king and uncle, madam?” 

The queen trembled beneath that dark glance. 

‘‘The princess is scarce herself,” she said, ina 
faint voice. ‘The fall from her horse has driven 
her wild—she is timid and easily frightened. 
Your highness should not be too severe on her 
just now!” 

‘‘Richard is no basilisk, that a lady—even 
young and gentle as the fair Elizabeth—should 
shrink from his arms. Have you taught her to 
hate me, madam?” _ 

“‘T have taught her nothing—your name has 
never been mentioned between us—it—it—” 

The qneen paused, and broke off in painful 
embarrassment. 

“Tt is too hateful, you would say,’”’ rejoined 
Richard, with chilling calmness, ‘‘ madam, this 
must be amended.” 

‘¢She was not herself, I can but repeat this,” 
replied the queen, deprecatingly. ‘At another 
time Elizabeth will not be found wanting in due 
respect—nor in gratitude for this day’s help.” 

“She will be wise in checking /these mad 
fancies,’’ replied Richard, ‘‘as yow will under- 
stand, fair sister, when you have conferred more 
fully together: and now let thege be peace be- 
tween us.” 





vw : 
The queen made an effost to smile, and took 


the hand extended with seéming good will. 

‘¢Shall we mount apd ride to the castle?” she 
said, making strong éfforts to conquer all exhibi- 
tion of the repugnance that filled her heart, 
‘‘Edward’s widow will not be found lacking in 
hospitality to the brother of her lord.” 

Richard made a sign to the attendant, who 
stood at some distance holding his cloak. The 
man came forward and placed it over his wet 
garments. Richard then led the queen to her 
horse and assisted her to mount. 

‘We accept your offered courtesy, fair sister,” 
he said, blandly—‘‘and shall be your debtor for 
hospitality, and we trust for deeper favors before 
our parting hour.” 

Before the queen had recovered from the sur- 
prise his sudden change of speech and manner 
had plunged her in, Richard had mounted his 
horse and was riding by her side toward the 
castle. A frown swept over his forehead as he 
came out from the forest, and saw the Princess 
Elizabeth dash madly up the eminence leading to 
the castle, and urging her horse through the heavy 
portals, disappear in the ancient pile. But he 
soon banished this token of discontent from his 
face, and rode toward the castle with a smile 
upon his lip. TO BE CONTINUED. 





RELIGION. 
BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER. 


Wen tir’d of life, we wish for that repose, 
That calm repose, invariable sleep, 
Which death affords the pilgrim to his woes— 
(For sweet is death to those condemn’d to weep.) 


We think if naught can yield a moment’s joy, 
Life and enjoyment sicken in our view; 
Whep care with pleasure mixes sad alloy, 
Tn vain the paths of peace we would pursue. 


Then soaring far beyond this trifling ball, 

We love to view the blaze of heavenly day; 
The soul enraptur’d bids adieu to all, 

And fain would mingle with the blissful ray. 


Nor stoop again to life’s delusive schemes, 

Where revelling folly quaffs the cup of woe; 
These are to her but visionary dreams, 

To those where streams of lasting pleasure flow. 


Religion thus conducts the wayward soul 
To joys substantial, where intrudes no care, 
Oh! let thy light shine brightly o’er the whole, 
And blaze upon our eyes in brightest glare. 


So shall we see the truth of gospel light, 
Its lamp shall shed a lustre on our way; 

And we, though weak, will tread with quick delight 
"Phe narrow walk that leads to endless day. 


THE LIGHT OF FAITH. 
¥ C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


Hisg@ace was beautiful; but wore 
So sad a seeming, so aghast, 
As if upon his brow he bore 
The gathered griefs of all the past. 
He came beside the festive board, 
When laughter rung and wine was filled; 
And hearts with golden joys were stored— 
They saw uis features and were stilled. 


He sate him by the student’s side, 
Whose cup of fame foamed o’er the brim; 
Whose thin cheek glowed with smiles of pride— 
They faded when he looked on Hm! 
*Mid happy children-groups HE came, 
And bowers which Beauty queen’d it o’er. 
But yet His features wore the same 
Still, speechless, sadness as before. 


On one good man he gazed awhile, 
And o’er his face a light there fell, 

Which gave each lineament a smile 
Of beauty most ineffable. 

And steadfast as I watched, I knew, 
And prayed it for my parting breath, 

The holy Licut of Farra which threw 
A smile upon the face of Datu. 
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THE EDITORS’ GOSSIP.* 
New York, June 10th, 1844. 


Tue town is on the wing—in other words Bleeker 


street is empty, and Waverly Place a desert. All the 


fashionable world is at Saratoga, Niagara, the lakes, 


or the shore. The gentlemen have, for a moment, 
forgotten stocks and blood horses; and the ladies are 
gathering fresh roses for the complexion, and whirling 
in mazy waltzes at the United States. Many of the 
fair belles who but lately thronged the opera are now 
listening to the pine-woods at the Virginia Springs. 
Innumerable country seats are filled with select parties: 
the Catskill has its daily pilgrims; and others besides 
the solitary cadet hear the morning gun echo among the 
hills at West Point. 

Since our last number Ole Bull has been here once 
more. We confess ourselves one of his worshippers. 
Never before did we know what music is. And it 
seems to us that the charm of this wonderful magician 
consists in his adaptation of the sounds of nature to 
his instrument. If you have ever gone out, at early 
morning, in the woods, and put your ear to the ground, 
you know what we mean; for there is then heard a wild 
and fitful harmony, in which you now distinguish the 
murmur of a brook, now the bursting of buds, now the 
rustling of leaves, now another of the many sweet 
voices of nature, and now a bewildering symphony 
made up of all these tones united; while continually 
the notes shift from gay to sad, from the highes$ treble 
to the deepest bass, leaping capriciously from key to 
key all the while. Such music does Ole Bull imitate 
on his many-tongued, fantastic violin, as he caresses it 
with the playful fondness of a mother for her laughing 
babe. And then, at times, how earnest he is! There 
is a melancholy strain with which he preludes his 
compositions that often brings tears into our eyes, it is 
so eloquent of sorrow otherwise inexpressible. His 
bird melody, a new variation, given as if poured from 
the throat of a bird, is the most wonderful of all his 
pieces. During its execution there was deep silence 
in the house, and shutting our eyes we soon forgot 
where we were, imagining ourselves in a spring forest, 
with waters tinkling nigh, leaves whispering overhead, 
and cool breezes blowing about us. And then his 
“Carnival of Venice!” Music is certainly the lan- 
guage of gods, and the medium by which the spiritual 
world converses! 

With a fall, like the shooting of a star, we are down, 
from the regions of enthusiasm, to earth. We are all 
mad—that is such of the town as is left at home—with 
the Polka Dance. Old men and young, maids and 
matrons, the fashionable exclusive and the shop- 
keeper’s dandy clerk, are crazy about the Polka. Like 
the cholera this new dance has come from the east. 
After traversing Germany, Paris, and London, which 
it has set in a rage, it has plumped into our midst, here 
right in the dog-days, and, like the page with the en- 
chanted pipe, set everybody dancing whether they will 








* The letter from New York will hereafter be written 
by the editors; a8 it may sometimes become necessary 
to give opinions of persons and things for which they 
only wish to be responsible. 
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or no. “La Polka” is in all mouths. ‘Pooh! he 
can’t dance the Polka,” says the Miss; and the beau 
is put down at once. ‘ You can’t dance the Polka!” 
says the lover, leaping from his knees, and imme- 
diately retreating from his proposal. ‘La! my dear, 
Angelina and Mariana must learn the Polka,” and the 
father has to consent at five dollars a lesson. One.of 
our embellishments this month admirably hits off the 
prevailing rage. The fat gentleman stamping it down 
with such vigor is well contrasted with his light and 
graceful companion, who seems to move ala Ariel! 

In Europe the dance is performed in two ways. 
Carlotta Grisi and Perot dance a charming figure, 
which they call the Polka; but the real one is executed 
by Cerito and St. Leon, who dance the Redowa, or 
original Polka of Hungary. This one has more na- 
tional character about it than that performed by Grisi, 
though the step is nearly similar in both dances. The 
style is for the gentleman to take the hand of his part- 
ner; then both lift first the right foot, and twice strike 
the left heel with the right heel; and then twin as in 
the waltz step. Cerito gives to the dance, as executed 
by her, a deal of archness and coquetry: she has a 
peculiar twist of the right foot in turning and raises her 
right arm above her head. The dance is nightly per- 
formed at her Majesty’s theatre. Nothing can be more 
the rage. 

The marriage of one of our fair townswomen to the 
President has been the topic of conversation for the last 
month. Everybody knows how beautiful is the bride! 
The newspapers have teemed with descriptions of her 
loveliness and grace. It was, at first, reported that 
she was very wealthy: her fortune being fixed, in one 
instance, as high as eight hundred thousand dollars. 
This is quite an exaggeration, though the family of 
the Gardiners is rich. Hers is the first ease, in our 
history, where a President has been married during 
the period of his official term; and a New York lady 
is the first to be the bride on such an occasion. 

In literature the greatest sensation has been produced 
by a novel from a new Swedish authoress. Miss Emily 
Carlen is the name of the writer, and her work is called 
the “Rose of Thistle Island.”” She wants the spiritu- 
ality of Miss Bremer ; but in everything else is her supe- 
rior; for out of the most unpromising materials she has 
constructed a thrilling tale, full of stirring incidents 
and admirably drawn characters. Winchester is the 
publisher. In poetry we have ‘The Records of the 
Heart,” hy Miss S. A. Lewis, a volume beautifully 
got up by the Appletons, and evincing no little merit. 
The rage for re-prints is still on the decline; and alto- 
gether a better style of publication is coming into 
vogue. Asa specimen of a beautiful edition we refer 
to “The Literary Remains of Willis Gaylord Clark,” 
issued by Burgess & Stringer. Poor Clark! we knew 
him well, and a nobler hearted man never breathed. 
His ‘‘Ollapodiana” are a magazine of odd conceits, 
humors and poetry. We hear that the whole of 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” has been received in this 
country. We cannot avoid alluding to the fidelity, 
ner and eleg of the translations of ‘Seats 
field,” as published by Mr. Winchester. It is diffi- 
cult to detect that “ North and South” especially was 
not originally written in English. * * *% 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
HORSEMANSHIP. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” 


As many of our fair readers, especially those who 
live in the country, have not enjoyed the benefits of a 
riding-school, it is our purpose in the present, and, if 
necessary, in one or two future articles, to give some 
general directions on horsemanship We will suppose 
that the lady has provided herself with a riding-dress, 
and has seen that her cap is firmly adjusted and her 
hair dressed so that it cannot fall over her face. The 
next thing then is to mount. This is comparatively 
easy from a stile. In this case the lady has but to 
place herself on the stile, when the gentleman, leading 
the horse up, the near side of the animal approaching 
as close as possible, she can throw herself into the sad- 
dle without difficulty. The gentleman should hold the 
horse by the bit to prevent his starting; after which he 
will place her foot in the stirrup. But when, as is 
sometimes the case, it becomes necessary to mount 
from the ground, the following directions should be 
observed. 

Mountine.—The skirt is first to be gracefully gath- 
ered up: then, approaching the groom, the lady takes 
the reins with her right hand, which, however, still 
retains the whip. The reins should be now suffered to 
glide back through the fingers, until the hand reaches 
the near crotch of the pommel, by which she takes 
hold. She is by this time standing close to the saddle 
with her back turned partly toward it. The groom now 
joins his hands by interlocking the fingers, and stoops, 
while the lady places her left foot inthem. Keeping a 
light but steady bearing on the rein, so as to prevent 
the horse from moving, she places her left hand on the 
groom’s right shoulder, and straightening her left knee, 
she bears her weight on her assistant’s hands, steadying 
herself meantime with her hands; while the groom 
raising his hands until he stands erect, she is thus 
easily and gracefully elevated until she reaches the 
level of the saddle, in which, without difficulty, she 
seats herself. Now, while her face is still turned to 
the near side of the horse, the groom places her left 
foot in the stirrup: then she removes h@® hand from 
the near to the off crotch of the pommel and places her 
knee over the pommel. Her riding habit is now ad- 
justed and she is ready to start, holding the reins in 
the left hand. But lest she should ride awkwardly, it 
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the upper part. The right arm may drop easily from 
the shoulder ; and the whip, which should be suspended 
from near the elbow, may be held in the right hand to 
keep it from irritating the horse’s flank. It must be 
recollected that the pommel is a lady’s chief depen- 
dance on horseback. By the passing of the right knee 
over the near crotch, slightly elevating the toes, and 
pressing the leg against the fore flap of the saddle, the 
pommel is grasped, and the rider is well secured in the 
possession of her seat; without assuming the inelegant 
attitude occasioned by hanging by the left crotch by the 
pommel on the near side. It should also be remem- 
bered that the stirrup is of very little use, except to 
support the left leg and foot, and to assist the rider to 
rise in the trot. Do not, however, cramp up the left 
leg. It should also neither be forced out ungracefully, 
nor pressed close to the horse, except rarely and ina 
case of absolute necessity. Let it, on the contrary, 
descend easily by the side: this will be most graceful 
and least fatiguing. If these directions are followed a 
lady cannot fail to obtain an agreeable and elegant seat. 
The best test of success is for the lady to be able, while 
her horse is in a smart trot, to lean over on the right 
side far enough to see the horse’s shoe. 

Srartinc.—At starting it is only necessary to bring 
the thumb of the bridle band toward you until the 
knuckles are uppermost, and the nails over the horse’s 
neck: this will slacken the reins enough to permit the 
horse to move forward. Afterward the bridle-hand 
may be brought gradually back to its former position. 
In turnigg it is only necessary to bring the back or the 
palm of, the hand uppermost, according as you wish to 
go to the right or left. 

DismounTiInG.—As our limits will not permit us, in 
the present number, to give directions for managing the 
horse, in case of shying, rearing, running away, &c., 
we will suppose the lady has no difficulty with her 
steed during the ride, is returned home, and is now 
prepared to dismount. To do this, she must first be 
sure that her clothes are not entangled with the saddle ; 
then she must pass the reins into her right hand and 
carry them to the off crotch of the pommel, keeping a 
firm but even check on the horse, yet not too firm lest 
he rear. Now she must disengage the right leg from 
the pommel, clearing the dress as she raises the knee ; 
after which the right hand is to be removed to the near 
crotch, and the foot to be taken from the stirrup. If 
there is no gentleman to assist her in dismounting, she 
is next to turn round, so as to be able to take a lock of 
the horse’s mane in her hand, by the assistance of 


is necessary that her position should be easy, and that } which, and by bearing her right hand on the crotch, 


she should move with the motions of the horse, and not 
before or after them. 

PosiTIon IN THE SappLe.—The first thing to be 
avoided is the too common practice of hanging by the 
near crotch, instead of sitting firmly in the centre of the 
saddle. Avoid the former by all means. To do this, 
carry the body erect, or slightly inclined backward, and 
bear no weight on the stirrup. Keep the head in a 
fatural and easy position; and bring forward the bust 

y throwing back the shoulders, advancing the chest, 
and bending the back part of the waist inward. The 
élbows should be kept in an easy position at the side: 


she may alight without difficulty, taking care, however, 
to turn completely around on quitting the saddle, so as 
to alight with the face toward the horse’s side. It is 
proper also to let the body be perfectly pliant, to bend 
the knees freely, and to alight on the toes, so as to pre- 
vent any unpleasant shock. If a gentleman is by to 
assist her, she may throw herself forward, when he 
will lift her from the saddle by catching her under both 
arms. Or he may take her left hand in his left hand 
and place his right hand on her waist gm she descends. 
Or again, the gentleman may sof the horse’s 


shoulder, when by placing her right and in his, she 


the lower part of the left arm being at right angles to ‘ may descend without any other support. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
As we pred oultashigns for July were again, 


with the singl ption we named, in advance of the 
Todi London World of Fashion. In future it will always be 
F so; for since oui new system abroad, we have never 
been disappointed. 

Fie. .—An Eventne Dress of tarlatane muslin. 
The boddice is low on the shoulders, from which de- 
pend two capes trimmed with lace. The waist is 
:. and girdled with a light blue ribbon, the ends 
P which hang nearly to the ground. The sleeves are 
very short and trimmed with lace. The skirt is long 
and full; and a second jupe is worn over it, open in 
; front; both being trimmed with lace similar to that on 
the capes and sleeves. The hair is curtained over the 
face, gathered in a knot behind which is ornamented 

with ribbon like that worn for the girdle. 

Fic. 1.—An Evenine Dress of pale pink silk. The 
boddice is low on the shoulders, and has a deep cape: 
the waist is rounded. There are two jupes, cut in 
scollops around the bottom; and the sleeves are long 
and tight. The skirt is very full. The hair is dressed 
in curls, with a beautiful cap, trimmed with orange 
colored ribbons. This dress is peculiarly elegant for a 
young matron. 

j Fic. m1.—A Watrkine Dress of balzorine. The 
f boddice is high, and the waist rounded. The skirt as 
welkias boddice are open in front, the edges being 
scolloped, and shew an embroidered cambrige dress 
beneath. A lace collar is worn on the neck. The 
sleeves are a la Orientale, but reach only to the elbow, 
where they are finished with puffs and scollops. The 
bonnet is of blue, trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fic. 1v.—A Waxkine Dress of light stone colored 
silk. The boddice is half high, and open to the waist, 
' displaying the worked eambric vest beneath: the waist 
' is rounded. Two deep volants finish the skirt, which 
is long and full. A fancy mantelet completes the cos- 
tume: the bonnet being of drawn white silk, trimmed 
with ribbons. 

Dresses.—Corsages vary according to the weather, 
and are either high or half high: they still, however, 
remain flat, and the sleeves mostly plain or half long: 
except when they are made so short as to r ble an 





having a very light and rich effect. Those of the 
caméléon color are also much admired, trimmed with 
a double garniture round the back, and forming a long 
scarf in the front, the whole encircled with a broad silk 
trimming of fringe, or cut @ l’emporte piéce, that is, 
deep cut, or what is still prettier, trimmed with an 
application in point de Venise, the same shades and 
color as the mantelet. 

Caprotes.—This is the season above all others when 
this style of bonnet is most in request. We see them 
in white crépe, lined with pink or blue, with folds @f 
the same forming two rows; shaded ribbons of the | 
same light texture, are used for the decorating of them, 
and are very pretty for an elegant xégligée. Those 
which are drawn, and composed of poult de soie, the 
crowns of which are fronces, or entirely formed of 
shaded ribbons, having branches of flowers of the same | 
colors as the ribbons. ‘A very light and rich style of 
capote, are those which are made of podst d’ Angleterre 
and lined with pink erépe. Then, again, a simpler and 
cooler looking capote, are those made of verdant green 
gros de Naples, covered with a veil of black lace, 
caught upon the sides with a pretty green flower; and 
above all, those which are covered with rather a soft 
gauze, which is slightly puffed between each drawing, 
the garniture being composed of ribbons and flowers 
ingeniously intermixed. Then, again, those having the 
crown composed of a heavier material, and ornamented 
with colored ribbons, and a deep tinted bouquet of 
flowers posé on the left side. Those of powlt de soie 
gris are very fashionable, the brim made rather open 
and long at the ears; the centre and sides of the crown 
trimmed with roses, and encircled with lace, which 
turns over the bottom part of the passe, and decorates 
the interior. Then, again, those in the same material, 
only of a beautiful pazlle color, or shaded sky blue, the 
former ones being mostly enlivened with blue ribbons 
for a garniture. The flowers most in vogue for the 
decorating of those distinguished looking bonnets are 
the white camilla, the trembling dewy rose, the simple 
and common caster, daisy, put side by side with the 
Vocrélénea, the flower of which is white, with a yellow 
tintin the centre of its pétal. The acacia, laurel rose, 
and.honeysuckle, are also much in request, and what is 
also considered in exquisite taste, are wreaths of the 

ig ttdfintermixed with rose buds nearly closed. 








epaulet rather than a sleeve. Dresses made of light 
textures have generally several flounces; which are 
mostly on the cross and are put on nearly as high as 
the hips: they are laid nearly flat on the skirts, and 
sometimes edged with a broad fringe: others are trim- 
i ® med with a single broad flounce, edged and headed 
5 * ~ with a plaiting of ribbon en riche or broad biais folds, 
. put on slanting as high as the middle of the jzype, or 
“ribbons fulled in the centre, put on ez riche round the 

gs, and d ding on each side of the front. 
MantTeELets.—Light materials are now preferred; 
such as barége, lace, muslin, or very light silks. We 
' have seen some made of the barége sowfre color, which 
j are very pretty, being rounded at the back, cut slanting 
arms, and descending in long ends 


upon the top 
down the fr 
encircled with “@# open work embroidery. Those of 


ich are straight and rounded, and 
' 
' black lace are generally trimmed with volants of lace, 
f 











For a morning capote no other ornament is worn, with 
the exception of a veil of erépe lisse, the same color as 
the bonnet. 


To Sunscripers.—We have received several letters 
from old subscribers, asking to be informed if it is our 
practice to strike off all names at the expiration of the 
term for which they have subscribed. We answer, it 
is; unless the subscriber requests to have his or her 
subscription renewed. By this plan all mistakes 
avoided. None have the book fofeed on them fo’ 
longer time than they have expressly desired it; for 
law, a subscriber recéfving one number of a volume 
and not immediately returning it, is liable for the whole 
year. 
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